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* Editorial 


Tun address upon “the Public Life of the Misalanexy,!? 
which. appears at the head of the contributed articles in the 
dea hi» present number of the RECORDER, deserves 
Responsibility. careful perusal, and that not only for the fact 
that it was delivered to a body of missionaries 

by the Judge of the British Supreme Court in China. Sir 
Havilland de Sausmarez has rendered a most useful service to 
the missionary cause in bringing a sympathetic and construc- 
tive criticism to bear upon the problem of missionary conduct. 
The reminder that missionaries are themselves perforce mem- 
bers of the body politic and sharers in its responsibilities, and 
that their duty touches national and public life at many points, 
is a very needful one, for the temptation to self-centered work 
and to an overexclusive view of the claims ot life, is one that 
the very zeal which is rightly ours often brings in its train, 
We are members one of another, and our work has ramifications 
beyond its immediate range which we ought uot to neglect. 
The impact of the Christian message upon a national life and 
social order which is not only non-Christian but often vicious 
from the Christian point of view, cannot but bring disturbance ; 
a wise policy. and due. consideration of conditions may often, 
however, serve to mitigate the perils of change. To be zealous 
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without rashness is the height of wisdom, and it is an attain- 
meut the ideal of missionary work calls for. 

All candid criticism backed by wide experience and offered 
from the standpoint of Christian belief is of the truest service to 
any Christian cause, and in no sphere of activity is it more 
necessary or more useful than that of missionary service. We 
are the debtors of Sir Havilland de Sausmarez. 

* 

THERE are few missionaries resident in the Treaty Ports 
of China but have been distressed by the thought of how little 
it seems in their power to attempt for the help 
and uplift of their fellow-foreign residents. Sur- 
rounded as many of these are by temptations of 
a special kind; cut off from many of the moral supports which 
have stayed them in the home lands, and subject to the in- 
definable and subtle sap of climate and environment, it is no 
wonder that degeneration becomes in too frequent instances 
marked in their careers. 

Under such conditions there is no ministry so sure in its 
elevating influence upon character as that of Christian faith, 
and it is at this point that missionary sympathy, if wisely exerted, 
should prove of the utmost value to the Westerners living 
abroad. The points of contact and the sphere of influence are 
the initial difficulties we have to face. It is not to the dis- 
tribution of tracts ; by preaching ; or even by the adventure of 
special evangelistic campaigns that this task will be satisfactorily 
met, for it is one which is always with us. Speaking generally, 
social intercourse with the members of the foreign communities 
is possible only for the few ; social relationships cannot be 
forced, nor must they be pursued to the neglect of regular duty. 
And yet much more ought to be done than is even attempted if 
the-natural obligations of our Christian service to our fellow- 
nationals are to be met. Common points of interest and service 
ought to be found ; combined efforts for the development of 
communal life and for the good of the Chinese around should 
be encouraged ; criticisms of our work must be frankly met 
and freely discussed ; above all, there must appear that con- 
fidence in Christian character which follows the observance 
of upright life and devoted service if we are to influence our 
brethren for good. We have to become living ‘ Epistles known 
and read of all men.’ That our duty lies here who can 


doubt ? 


Our Duty to 
our Rin. 
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. THE latest phase of international politics in relation to 
China is not one which is likely to incréase the respect of 
China for the political ideals of the West or to 
cause any diminution of the worship of the gospel 
of force which is growing apace among the Chinese. 
At a time when, more than ever in the history of the human 
race, the needs of the world call for international amity, one of 
the leading powers of Europe is driving yet another wedge of 
separation into the existing breach between East and West. 
And Russia has chosen to do this under conditions which can- 
not fail to be interpreted as ‘ hitting a man when he is down.’ 
With plague striking at her very heart, a plague in which 
Russian railways have been the unintentional but sure agents 
of diffusion, and when Russia and China should have been 
intent upon combined combat with a common foe, an ultima- 
tum concerning matters which have been allowed to slumber 
for thirty years is launched at the Chinese people. Whatever 
the failures of Chinese diplomacy may have been in regard to 
the questions in dispute—and no one can conscientiously attempt 
to whitewash the diplomatic methods of the Chinese govern- 
ment—a cominon sense of decency and of regard for honesty in > 
international politics compels the thought that the action of 
Russia at this juncture is unfair. To use a phrase of the 
British school boy, it isn’t ‘ playing the game.’ The weakness 
of China may have to give way before the threat of force, but 
we are assured that, as surely as there is justice in heaven and 
God reigns, somewhere and somehow Russia, and every other 
nation which has ridden roughshod over the natural rights of 
the Chinese, will have to pay the price of unrighteous dealing as 
China now is paying for her past errors of ignorance and deceit. 
* 
To all those who are interested in the solution of the vital 
problems of racial conflict this last phase of the attempted 
Russian advance in Asia may well give cause 
a pe — for concern. For the continued peace of 
ee the Eastern world is contingent upon the 
growth of the spirit of international trust as between East 
and West. Any action on the part of the representatives of 
either China and Japan on the one hand, and the powers of 
the West on the other, which serves to deepen international 
suspicion ministers to those racial autagonisms which are the 
final factors of war. Any act which drives Asia into deeper 
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hostility to Christendom is helping to precipitate an eventual 
world struggle which may prove disastrous to the progress of 
the world and to the growing ideals of humanity, on whatever 
side the issue of victory might be found to lie. 

It is in the mitigation of racial strife that the assurance 
of the world’s peace is most surely to be found. The menace to 
humanity is not dependent simply upon racial difference ; it 
is rooted in racial antagonism, a very different thing. We 
may learn, as we are striving to do, to pierce this outer skin 
of racial difference and find the common ground of our huma- 
nity the world over; the heart that beats to life in all men. 
Here lies the focal point of brotherhood, and it is on such a 
ground that the bonds of united interest and mutual ideals 
which make for unbroken peace may be forged. 

Our Christian message asserts that in the realm of religion 
such a common ground is to be surely found and that man’s spiri- 
tual instincts are a universal heritage. Christianity therefore 
with its message of brotherhood and salvation through Christ, 
is the great solvent of racial suspicion and the one Gospel of 
universal peace. ‘‘ Peace on earth, good will among men.”’ 

It is a significant and hopeful sign of the times that 
missionaries in China are at the present time discussing the 
| subject of evangelism as a problem as well as a 
po) o> onal duty. In no sphere of missionary activity is the 
old adage ‘well begun is half done’ so true as 
in that of evangelization, and it is possible that in the past the 
tremendous magnitude of the evangelistic task has served to 
preclude due attention from the problem, assuch. The insistent 
nature of the call to evangelistic enterprise; the pressure of 
ignorance aud need ; the scope and imperativeness of the Gospel 
command, all serve to increase a natural tendency to rush at 
the work and to establish the kingdom of heaven by violence. 
The time has certainly come when there should be full and 
patient consideration of all aspects of evangelistic service. 
Given the definite message of salvation through Jesus Christ, it 
becomes needful to arrive at some decision regarding the truest 
and most effective method of its presentation. That every 
saved man can and ought to preach the message of salvation 
is a truism of Christian life; what we must find, however, in. 
order to accomplish our set task is the most convincing 
method of approaching the Chinese with this Gospel message. 
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The call to evangelistic service and preparation is not 
- only one demanding zeal and devotion in the worker; it is 
a call also to special and prayerful study of the nature of our 
Christian message in its application to the peculiar need and 
outlook of this people. Increasing attention will have to be 
given to the training of the evangelistic worker in this respect 
if our work is to attain to full effectiveness. 
* 
In his paper upon ‘Curriculum Bible Study’ Mr. Luce 
lays emphasis upon a very important point in urging the 
direct study of the Bible text. No teachin 
about the Bible which does not lead the 
dent to the book itself can be spoken of as 
truly effective. 

Consideration has to be given in this connection to the ease 
with which Chinese scholars can learn to recite ‘ ipsissima 
verba’ of all kinds whilst failing entirely to catch the meaning 
of the words they recite. A method of study which leads the 
student to read with understanding is that which is supremely 
needed in connection with Bible tuition, and so long as Scrip- 
ture is treated by the scholar simply as an examination subject 
this result will be difficult of attainment. Perhaps something 
is lost in making Scripture study a part of school curricula on 
the same basis as other subjects. Whilst it is right and necessary 
that students should be taught to study the Bible in the same 
spirit of intelligent enquiry as should mark their other work, 
it may be doubtful whether as a means of examination profi- 
ciency Scripture secures from the general student the moral 
attention it demands. Between religious knowledge and re- 
ligion there is a difference which the Chinese do not readily 
appreciate, and the first is only effective as it leads to the second. 
How to make the study of the Bible in our educational system 
a means of religious awakening and life is the root of the 
problem to which attention is drawn. 

* * 

THE formation of a Sunday School Union for China upon 

the basis of the committee appointed by the Centenary Con- 
ference is now proceeding. By the appoint- 

- ordinate ment of the Rev. E. G. Tewkesbury, formerly 
" of the A. B. C. F. M., as organizing and general 

secretary, under the auspices of the British section of the World’s 
Sunday School Association, a very definite and promising 
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advance is made. As is shown in our advertising pages an 
arrangement has been made with the Methodist Publishing 
House to stock and exhibit useful literature bearing upon 
Sunday School work. All Bible study work and Christian 
work among the young will benefit by the forward movement. 

Attention is also called in Missionary News to the visit of 
Mr. Frank L. Brown and Bishop McDowell, of the Methodist 
Church, to China in the interests of World’s Sunday School 
work. All such visits make for more definite and intelligent 
study of the conditions and need of work, but we could wish in 
connection with all forms of international Christian enterprise 
that the visits of friends and delegates from the home lands 
could be counted always in periods of months rather than 
weeks. It is impossible to hustle even the best intentioned of 
enquirers into a sufficient knowledge of China. In the past 
Christian missions have suffered from a criticism due to the - 
misinformation of unsympathetic globe trotters ; we are possi- 
bly- to face a period of difficulty. on the other extreme. III] 
informed sympathy is not without its dangers. The Treaty 
Ports are, after all, a very small part of China. Needless to 
say, in making the visit of our Sunday School friends the text 
of this warning, we definitely exclude them from the category 
of ill informed sympathizers. We wish only that their itinerary 
were planned for a longer and more exhaustive visit. 

* * 

THE account of the visit of Rev. Yui Koh-tseng to Peking 
for the presentation of copies of the Scriptures to the Court 
in behalf of the Chinese Christians of the 
Protestant churches of the Empire which 
we give in this issue, demands more than 
passing uotice. The energetic pastor who so graphically 
describes the details of his visit is well known as one of the 
leaders of the significant movement for self-government among 
Chinese Christians. This report should be read in conjunction 
with the article given in the four hundred and thitty-sixth 


Bn Important 
cbinese Delegation. 


‘issue of the Chrzstzan Intelligencer, in which it appears that 


Pastor Yui did not simply present the Scriptures which had 
been specially prepared for that purpose by the gifts of the 
Chinese Christians, but, in addition, presented a memorial of 

his Own upon the general situation of the Christian churches © 
concerned, in which he describes himself as the representative 
of the two hundred and sixty thousand Chinese church mein- 
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bers. Since this is so it is needful that the Christians con- 
cerned, and especially the Chinese pastors, should be given the 
opportunity of reading the memorial, for it would appear that 
therein they have been committed by very definite phraseology 
to a leadership and to a situation which might conceivably be 
fraught with serious issues. 

It is worthy of remark apropos the attitude of the Chinese 
government that although the Rev. Mr. Yui definitely dissociated 
himself from the foreign element within the Christian churches 
of China and spoke solely for his Chinese fellow-workers, he 
was nevertheless obliged to present both the Scriptures and the 
accompanying memorial through the medium of the Waiwupu. 

THE January issue of the Korea Mission Field, in dealing 
with the million movement and its results, asks the question, 
‘*Are the million all in’’ ? and in answer says: 
‘*Tt is very certain that neither the million, nor 
| any large part of them can to-day be found in our 
churches or even reckoned among the adherents in our statistics, 
yet nevertheless we are by no means sure that God has not 
them all written in His Book of Life.’? That is to say, the 
movement, as a million movement, failed, though it doubtless 
effected much good along certain lines. We draw attention 
to this not for the purpose of mere criticism but in order to 
repeat and emphasize the warning we uttered last year con- 
cerning the futility of- attempting a statistical measure of the 
practice of faith. Every year should find us prayerful and 
faithful and dutiful in the work of extending the kingdom of 
God, but the extension of. that kingdom is not, and never can 
be, reckoned by a counting of heads. ‘The work is ours, the 
result God’s. The value of souls it is His alone to determine, 
and it may well be that the conversion of the fit few is in the 
long view of His kingdom’s growth, of greater promise and 
potency than the baptism of the tens of thousands. The 
million will come, for it is the Father’s good pleasure to give 
us the kingdom, but the times and seasons it is not for us to 
command. Faith stands proven in relation to service ; it is 
not conditioned by statistical results. Inward growth is the 
essential prelude to extensive accomplishment and spiritual 
fitness a matter of more moment in these early days of the mis- 
sionary campaign in the Far East than the work of conversion 
by multitudes. 


Faith and 
Statistics. 
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The Sanctuary 


‘‘Giving thanks always for all things in the name of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, to God even the Father.’’ Eph. v. 20. 

‘‘And of which of you that is a father shall his son ask a loaf, and he 
give him a stone? or a fish, and he for a fish give him a serpent.”” Lk. xi. 11. 


GIVE THANKS 


_ That so many in positions of author- 
ity in the state ‘‘remember that the 
missionary is here to obey the divine 
command to go into all the nations 
and preach the Gospel to the whole 
creation.’”’ (P. 138). 


That ‘‘the names of many, whose 
good work as citizens of the world is 
as well known as their prominence in 
the Mission field, are known not only 
in their own but in the wider circles 
where the government of the human 
race is a matter of thonght.’’ (P. 
147). 

' That ‘‘in many institutions curri- 
culum ‘Bible study is now coming to 
itsown.”’ (P. 164). 

For the approaching visit of the S. 

S. delegation. (P. 182). 


' For the presentation of Bibles dy 
the Chinese Christians to the highest 
officials of the empire. (P. 184). 


PRAY 


That we may be guided to do our 
duty to that body ‘‘on which depends 


the stability of the social order of the 


state.’’ (P. 141). 

That we may do our whole duty to 
those of our own blood whom we 
find engaged in other pursuits in this 
country. (P. 147) 


. For ‘‘a revival of interest in ag- 
gressive evangelism among the masses 
outside.’’ (P. 150). 

That the evangelistic spirit may 
possess the whole church. (P. 158). 


That those engaged in conducting 
classes in ‘‘curriculum Bible study’’ 
in all our schools may have a higher 
sense of their responsibility, and that 
the pupils may come to see that ‘‘the 
Bible is filled with material that 
demands the very best intellectual 
power.’’ (P. 165). 


For those in high places to whom 
the Chinese church has recent! 
PP 184). copies of God’s Holy Word. 

. 184). 


For those suffering from plague 
and famine, and especially those eu- 
gaged in the work of relief. 


A PRAYER 
I 


When on the dim verge of the un- 
known I tread, 

= way uncertain and my footsteps 
slow : 

When faint forebodin mpts un- 
worthy dread : 

When faith stands faltering and the 
heart lies low :— | 

Lord God Whose light illumines all 
life’s devious ways, 

Whose power uplifts us as on eagle’s 
wings, 

Whose matchless love encompasses 
all earthly days, 

Whose praise the universe unceasing 
sings ;— 

Protect Thou me. 

3 II 


Should the high call to duty leave 
me lone, 

And men despise where once they 

spoke me fair ; 

Or hopes lie unfulfilled, and no seed 
sown 

Ripen to harvest, all life’s labour 

are :— 

Lord Christ! Who calm and fearless 
walked life’s thorny way, 

By all forsaken, yet forsakin 

Who toiled in love unweari 
human day ; 

And cried in death ‘forgive them’; 
Thou, the Son, 

Strengthen Thou me. 


Ill 


When days of doubt my wayward 
mind oppress, 

And the heart treasures not the etern- 
al fire ; 

When sin the spirit draws with dark 
caress, 

And the chained soul is spent with 
vain desire ;— 

Lord God the Holy Ghost! Fountain 
of truth and life ; 

Thou Who dost cleanse and teach the 
erring soul ; 

Whose word breathes peace and com- 
fort in the midst of strife ; 

Thou Who reveal’st our Heaven ap- 
pointed goal ;— 

Sustain Thou me. 


none : 
all Thy 


W.N. B. 


Contributed ‘Articles 


The Public Life of the Missionary* 


BY SIR HAVILLAND W. DE SAUSMAREZ. 
I. | 


T was not without hesitation that I accepted the invita- 

tion of your society to read a paper on the public life of 

a missionary. ‘The subject is not one with which I can 

boast any great familiarity. Most of us, however, have 

ideas on the subject, and it has been a matter of interest to me 

to put those ideas into concrete form and to set down the 

train of reasoning which, guided by a somewhat varied expe- 

rience, appears to me to justify them. I think that a preface 

by way of explanation of the manner in which I approached 
my task is advisable. 

As you proposed that this paper should be read by one 
from outside your body, it appeared to me that you wished for 
a critical paper by one who, as a citizen, would look at the 
missionary’s life and work as it affected his fellow-citizens ; 
then, as you approached the holder of a public office, that 
the duties of a missionary towards the organised society 
amongst which he is sent to work and the civil authorities 
of nations should form part of the purview of my paper ; 
and lastly, that being, as I am, a member of a society 
living in a non-Christian country [I should deal with the 
relationship of the missionary to those of his own creed 
and colour who are exercising their professions or carrying 
on their business in the foreign land where he works. If 
at any point I have ventured on words which seem to blame, 
-I can assure you that they are words of kindly criticism ; if 
any advice, when I feel entitled to give it, seems to you 
unsympathetic, pray remember that I am speaking as a man 
of the world and that I am giving you the view of such an 
one who sympathises with the work of the missionary’s life. 
I am dealing with the missionary’s duty to the public, for after 
all that is his public life and not the attitude of the public 


*A paper read before the Shanghai Missionary Association. 


Nore.—Readers of the RECORDER are reminded that the Editorial Board 
assumes no responsibility for the views expressed by the writers of articles 
published in these pages. 
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towards him; that attitude doubtless gives room for criticism, 
but it is not within the scope of this paper. But above all 
I remember, what so many people who criticise the missionary 
and his work are apt to forget, that he is here to obey the 
divine command to go into all nations and preach the Gospel 
to the whole creation. 

There is one other part of the public life of a missionary 
which is so intimately connected with his mission work and 
teaching that I do not feel entitled to deal fully with it, 
though it is perhaps the most important part of the whole, and 
is, I believe, matter of earnest thought among you : I mean his 
attitude towards the difficulties which must arise between 
those who have been brought up under two absolutely different 
social codes. ‘There are many laws and customs which go to 
the root of the society to which human beings belong and 
which cannot be lightly attacked without a danger to the 
whole social system of the nation, stich for instance as laws 
dealing with marriage, legitimacy and the control of children 
by parents. With such questions I shall not deal save in so 
far as they may naturally be considered when dealing with the 
relations of the missionary to the government and public life 
of the people amongst which he works. May I, however, just 
say this, that in so far as these matters are tribute to Cesar 
how can a missionary interfere with its payment? The dif- 
ficulty no doubt lies in determining what is Ceesar’s due, and 
I would urge upon a missionary to be guided in such things 
by those of *‘sound learning and religious education’’ or with 
long experience among non-Christian peoples, and this not to 
the exclusion of those who are not themselves engaged in 
missionary work. With these words I shall leave this difficult | 
branch of my subject. 

By the word ‘‘missionary’’ I understand a person sent 
by a Christian church or society to teach Christianity to the 
people generally in a non-Christian country, and as all mis- 
sionaries are not alike in their qualifications, I shall first devote 
a few words to the place of a missionary in the life of the 
world. Secondly, I shall deal with the missionary’s public 
duty tn so far as it touches the government and the social 
system of the people or community with which he works ; and 
thirdly, with that duty in so far as it affects the European 
community, the members of which exercise their calling in the 
country to which the missionary is sent. 
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II. 


One of the criticisms of missions by intelligent and un- 
prejudiced persons most often heard, is that people of little 
education and less experience come out into the new circum- 
stances and surroundings of a people whoim they do not know, 
with the idea that they can teach others who, as in China, 
belong to an old civilisation and old social order in which live 
religious ideals of many centuries’ growth. And a further 
criticism is that by the rash action of missionaries are created 
troubles with the natives. You yourselves know better than 
I how far such criticisms are unfair and to how large a pro- 
portion of missionaries they are applicable, but the considera- 
tion on which they are based touches so nearly the usefulness 
of a missionary in his public life that it is worth more than 
a passing comment. That men and women of little education 
or training and much zeal go forth from their homes to become 
missionaries is undoubtedly true, and to them I would say 
that the individual who may worthily fill a humble place at 
home as an artisan, a clerk, a tradesman, and who is able 
and willing there to do useful work beyoud his own vocation, 
cannot be transformed, by merely uprooting and transplanting, 
into a convincing teacher of Christianity to a people whose 
ways of thought he does not understand. Should anyone, in 
whatever station he may be, feel that his duty is to preach 
the Gospel in foreign lands, who am I to say that he is unfit? 
but if he is to be a useful member of society in his new and 
strange environment, Tet him remember that all cannot fill 
equally prominent positions in public life, and that an in- 
dividual will be of greatest use to the community if he per- 
forms for the community that service which he is most fitted 
to render. It follows that the public life of a mission, i.e. a 
body composed of a number of units who are missionaries, will 
be of the most use to the larger society amongst which it works 
if the endeavours of each of its members are directed along 
the line in which they can do most good, and if misdirected 
zeal among its less experieaced and less well-balanced members 
is curbed. Let not any person think that every word that 
comes from his mouth and every act he performs is wise and 
right, because in his opinion it will further the object he has 
in view. | 

The usefulness in public life of a leader in a mission 
depends on himself and those with whom he may take counsel. 
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His trust is a great one and his selection a matter of care- 
ful thought, for from him must come the directions which 
will stimulate and restrain the younger and less prominent 
missiognaries with whom he works, and on him in greater or 
less degree must order and subordination in the ranks of the 
mission depend. Obviously, unless he is wise, acts of un- 
wisdom will mark his tenure of office. So with the subordinate 
members in so far as they are prepared to work in their proper 
sphere so far will their usefulness prevail. But ill-considered 
action and unrestrained zeal are more likely to lead to conten- 
tion than to peace, to delay than to progress. 

A mission is a society in itself ; it forms part of a larger 
society, and well performed mission work, whether of the 
individual or of the corporate body, should result in the growth 
and stability of this society within a society. The growth of 
a vigorous society working on Christian principles, in which 
each member has his appointed place, which with its growth 
becomes stronger and more convincing, will become not only 
more potent by its vigour to affect but also by its harmony 
to appeal to that greater society within which it works and 
whose conversion to Christian ideals is its aim. 

The success of medical missions and the increase of in- 
dustrial missions prove, if proof were needed, that the duty of 
a missionary is to the society into which he is transplanted 
as well as to the individual whom he teaches. Only by the 
establishment of a Christian society, or, at least, one in which 
the faith and acts of a Christian are respected, can it be hoped 
to rear a branch of the Christian church which will affect the 
life of the people, and the effect of a mission upon the public 
life of a country, which indeed may be called the public life 
of the mission, must depend on its members recognising each 
one his fitting place and his proper subordination in the public 
work of the institution. 


ITI. 


In treating of the relations of a missionary to the govern- 
ing body and the social order of the people amongst whom 
he works, it is material to point out that, as there are differ- 
ences in the elevation of the religious ideals and the advance- 
ment of the civilization of the people, so are there differences 
in the capacity and goodwill of the rulers. In British Africa 
there is a Christian government which at the present time is 
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_ sympathetic to missionary enterprise, and there are peoples 

who in some cases are emerging from a terrible superstition 
and who yet show a readiness to accept the teachings of Chris- 
tianity. In other lands with governments hostile, if only pas- 
sively so, and people indifferent, another problem presents itself. 
Old civilizations and vested interests require to be approached 
in a manner different to that in which people anxious to learn 
or searching for a better religion may be won, but in all 


cases there is a duty to the body, however imperfect its ideals — 


or its methods, on which depends the stability of the social 
order of the nation. In these days, almost throughout the 
earth, there is some central power which is responsible, and 
while it exists, is entitled to the obedience of the foreigner 
who works within its dominions. Should the ideals of the 
people change so that they demand and secure a better govern- 
ment, that is for them, it is not for the stranger within their 
gates. No society was in a more depraved condition, no 
government was capable of worse atrocities than that of Rome 
at the time of Nero, yet obedience to the temporal power on 
the part of the small Christian society is the text of the 
Epistles. | 

British statesmen and administrators of the present day 
realise and value the work of Christian missions, but they 
cannot but look with doubt on a sudden removal of old moral 
restraints and sanctions while a new ethical code is in abey- 
ance. How much stronger then must be the distrust of a 
government of a different religion which may not have realised 
that, whether true or not, Christianity, alone of all religions, 
has established a moral duty in the stronger to protect the 
weaker race and who even may not admire a system which 
recognises such duties and imposes such restraints. 

The difficulty in relation to Mahommedan society is stated 
thus by Lord Cromer: “It is conceivable that, as time goes 
on, the Moslems will develop a religion which will establish 
a moral code sufficient to hold society together by bonds other 
than those of unalloyed self-interest. It is possible that in 
course of time some higher moral and intellectual ideal will 
be developed. In the meanwhile let the European politician 
bear this in mind, that in the process of his well-intentioned 
and very necessary reforms he will do well to abstain on 
utilitarian grounds from any measure which is calculated to 
undermine the Moslem faith more than the strict requirements 
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of the case demand. ‘The missionary, the philanthropist, the 
social reformer and others of the same sort should have a 
fair field. ‘Their intentions are excellent, although at times 
their judgment may be defective. They will, if under some 
control, probably do much good on a small scale. ‘They may 
even, being carried away by the enthusiasm which pays no 
heed to worldly prudence, effect reforms more important than 
those of the administrator and politician, who will follow 
cautiously in their track and perhaps reap the result of their 
labours. Nevertheless, let those who have to guide the ma- 
chine of State beware how they wittingly shake the whole 
moral fabric of Eastern society. It is dangerous work, poli- 
tically, socially and morally to trifle with the belief of a 
whole nation.’’ 

It is the want of appreciation of such considerations which 
gives rise to protests, one of which I read somewhere not 
long ago, by missionary societies against restraints put upon 
them in their preaching to Mahommedan tribes in our African 
cotonies. The feeling which dictated such protests is natural, 
and it is perhaps well that they should be made, though I 
believe that with the spirit that at present animates our 
Colonial governments they are unnecessary. But if a mission- 
ary is to influence the public life of a community, he must 
remember that a government’s duty is to all its citizens and 
that a religious rebellion or outbreak is one which is of all 
the most dangerous and difficult to deal with ; it is most far- 
reaching in its effects, and will almost certainly put a greater 
strain on the principles of Christian government than any 
other form of trouble. 

Other problems will confront the missionary in many parts 
of Africa where his work is amongst the heathen tied and bound 
by the chain of a relentless fetish worship or by other less 
cruel forms of belief. His position is one of greater freedom, 
and it is a matter for thankfulness that his efforts have been 
rewarded to such an extent that one who knows the negro so 
well as Sir Harry Johnston can write: ‘* There is something in 
the forest negro of West Africa and the Bantu negro of Central 
and South Africa which does not find satisfaction in the faith 
or principles of Islam. What has surprised me, after I have 
come to know the negro well, is the avidity with which, when 
it is offered to him in any reasonable form, he adopts Chris- 
tianity.”’ Such an opportunity as this has not been neglected 
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- and the codperation of the missionary with the government 
must tend, as it is already tending in some of our colonies, to 
establish that reformed and self-reliant society which, under 
his old form of belief, the negro has so long been without. 

The limits of this paper will not allow of more instances 
of my position, but these two will suffice to show that the 
missionary’s task as a citizen and one who would help in the 
organisation of a Christian State or the spread of Christian — 
principles in the government of a non-Christian State must 
differ very materially with the religious condition of those 
amongst whom he works, and in his zeal he must not forget 
that the first duty of human government, and I may add 
Christian government, is to ensure the greatest happiness of 
those subject to it and to maintain peace within its borders. 

Before leaving this branch of our subject it will be instruct- 
ive to glance, in what can only be a cursory way, at the 
effects of the first great Christian Mission, that of the Apostles 
or their immediate successors to the subjects of the Roman 
Empire. The higher minds, whether Roman or Greek, had 
long been dissatisfied with their ancient religion and indeed 
with the philosophy which took its place, and this feeling went 
down much lower in the ranks of society with the Greeks. 
Moreover, theirs was a more enquiring mind, and they did not 
feel the political or patriotic necessity of maintaining the 
Roman Empire which was indeed alien to them in its methods 
of thought and of government. In a word they were seeking 
after religion, they were in a state and of a nature of mind to 
accept whatever of good was offered, and there was nothing 
in Christianity which was in opposition to their view of govern- 
ment. Their attitude is attested in the Acts of the Apostles 
by the frequent use of the word ‘devout’ as applied to them 
and by the willingness with which they listened to the preach- 
ing of the Apostles, whilst the ease with which churches were 
established in the leading Greek cities proves the readiness 
with which that preaching was received. On the other hand 
the moral conditions of Roman society, as testified to in the 
first chapter of the Epistle to the Romans, was so hopelessly 
abandoned that there seemed to be little to hope from the de- 
sire of the people for amelioration, and the governing classes 
were opposed to the Christian religion as being, as they 
thought, contrary to the spirit and perversive of the stability 
of the Roman Empire. 
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The effect on the two peoples was what might be expected ; 
the Christian organisation in the Greek cities became identified 
with the civil government as the citizens became a Christian 
body, while in the West the defiance of the Roman rulers 
hardened into a set determination to hold to the old religion 
and to combat the uew which in their opinion, and indeed in 
that of the Christians themselves, meant the decomposition of 
their society. Thus persecutions arose which, when begun, 
heaped, by the aid of popular prejudice, infamous charges on 
the head of professing Christians, much as even in this day, 
when there is sufficient ignorance to work on, the populace 
can be aroused by threatened interests to the perpetration of 
deeds of violence under the impression that they are avenging 
some vague but horrid iniquity. 

The civilisation of Rome gave place to another, while 
that of the Greeks, in which communities were established 
bythe action of Christianity upon the old civic life became, 
when consolidated under the government of Constantinople, 
the centre of development and -the bulwark of Christianity 
against the incursions of Asiatic tribes for many centuries. 

It is worth while glancing at the effect on the Christians 
themselves of the oppression by Rome of the nations of the 
world and the corruption of her society. The disease of the 
body politic was in their mind too deep-seated to be eradicated 
with life, and the death of Roman society seemed necessarily 
to be coincident with the end of the world. St. John associates 
them, and it is well known that the early Christians looked for- 
word to the second coming of the Lord, or, in other words, 
“the end of the world,’’ as the only possible end to the existing 
condition of human society. And yet the ultimate effect of the 
actions of those early missionaries, though hopeless of its 
regeneration, on the society of the West and of the small 
communities they established within the greater community of - 
the Roman Empire was so‘to change it that, though that 
Empire was dissolved, from its remains sprang the Christian 
states of Europe. 

The lessons of history are useful to the missionary as to 
any other citizen whose career must at some point impinge 
upon the settled authority of the country in which he works. 
Similar causes will produce similar effects modified by the 
material upon which and the circumstances in which they act. 
His public actions must be undertaken not lightly without 
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heed to their possible effect on institutions within his immediate 
environinent, but on due consideration of the effect they are 
likely to have on what I venture to define as his ultimate goal, 
namely the establishment of a society holding the Christian 
faith and governed by Christian ideals and principles. Of that 
society he is not a member, but with that goal in view, his 
duty is so to live as a good citizen in his adopted home that 
those who learn from his example as well as his teaching may 
themselves become loyal citizens and useful members of their 
country, and may, while excluding those things which cannot 
be reconciled with Christianity, lead by their own conduct the 
rest among’ whom they live to a just appreciation of their duty 
towards God and their neighbour. So, as with the early 
church amongst the Greeks, a Christian society is formed, 
which can found and build up a society based on those religious 
principles which alone seem to have established an ethical 
code which bids governments constantly to work for the bene- 
fit of humanity and the protection of its weaker inembers. 

It is not unfitting to close this part of my paper by a 
congratulation of the various bodies who are represented in 
this Association on the loyal way they have accepted the 
advice or direction to abstain from all authority of an official 
or quasi-official nature with which circumstances at one time 
tended to invest the local heads of religious statious in the 
interior of China. That such abstention in the end must be 
beneficial to the body practising it cannot, I think, be con- 
troverted, but none the less must it be difficult to attain to on 
many occasions. It, however, provides so apt an illustration 
of correct bearing in your public relations with the local 
authorities that it is worth insisting on, for the influence of 
your society on that greater society in which you work will be 
the stronger for such self-denial. And such protests as it is 
the duty of the missionary on the spot to make will be the 
more heeded in so far as it is known that they do not arrogate 
a right to interfere other than is vested in a good citizen 
who only acts in order to prevent injustice being wittingly or 
unwittingly done. 


IV. 
In his civic life the missionary is brought into contact, 


not only with those whom he teaches and the governments, 
sympathetic or otherwise, which rule them, but also with the 
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ordinary European who lives and works in the land wherein his 
own labours lie. Between these two he may, in virtue of his 
connection with both, soften the intercourse, he may smooth 
away antagonisms which ought not to exist between one 
Christian body and another, and that he may do so it is well 
that he should understand the prejudices of the white man as 
well as those of the coloured. Missionaries come from many 
sections of our Western society, but it must be that very few 
of them have had much experience of the white man in the 
peculiar environment in which he finds himself in a small 
community of Europeans living in an Asiatic or African world. 
They can know little of his temptations and prejudices, and 
the men who know little are just those who from d‘ffidence, 
from iguorance how to begin, or what not, do not try to know 
more. Whien two races live together a mutual understanding 
is, necessary if there is to be harmony. Those who live 
intimately with both can best promote that harmony, and it 
must be that occasions will arise when a missionary can 
mitigate discord if he understands the feelings of both. Granted 
that often the European does not and does not try to understand 
the missionary, is that any reason why the converse should be 
accepted as incontrovertible ? | 

— But there is another poiut of view and one which no 
missiouary can afford to overlook. He and the European of 
whom we are now speaking are meimbers of a uation professing 
Christianity. Is it of no importance to his teaching that his 
possible converts should turn to him andsay: ‘The only people 
who do not believe in your doctrine, who do not associate with 
you, who do not seem to care a jot what you do or say, whether 
you go or stay, are your own coultryimen, who profess the same 
religion as yourselves? In some parts of the world, especially 
those where the white is the dominant race, a desire to be a 
sharer in the white man’s religion may be a powerful force in 
aid of Christian teaching. I have known of a case in a native 
rising where missionaries of a certain nationality were massacred ; 
their murderers refusing to believe them to be missionaries 
because said they: ‘People of your nation have no God.’’ Far 
be it from me to blame the missionary for this attitude of 
people whom he may have had no chance of influencing, but is 
it not well worth his while to try to remove such a stumbling 
block from the path, and strive so far as in him lies if haply he 
may arouse an interest in his work which, though non-existent. 
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in some cases is, I believe, only dormant in| many others? I 
should say that missionary work is better understood and more 
appreciated at the present time than formerly. The names of 
many, whose good work as citizens of the world is as well 
known as their prominence in the Mission field, are known not 
only in their own but in the wider circles where the government 
of the humen race is matter of thought. I believe that there 
are increasingly more of such men at the head of and working 
' for missions than ever before, and from the present point of view 
surely that is good. ‘The more of such men that there are the 
better will your work be understood, the greater will be the 
sympathy of your countrymen abroad with it and the greater 
therefore will be the moral and material support you will get 
from them. 

Missionaries come out to work among the non-Christian 
uatious of the earth. Probably before leaving home few have 
thought of the fact that they will meet many of their country- 
men who are employed in other work and doing their duty in 
various ways amongst those whom they are setting out to teach. 
That is your first work, but how is it likely to be helped if you 
are seen to be holding aloof in spiritual as well as in temporal 
matters from men who come from a Christian country and who 
are presumed to profess Christianity ? Will the thinking man, 
seeking for religious ideals higher than his own, be drawn to 
accept the Christianity of the white missionary if he finds that 
that missionary shuns or is shunned by the white official or 
merchant ? Is not the support of such worth an effort to win ? 
After all is not the mission sent out by your own countrymen ? 
Are you not bound to help those of your own blood whom you 
find in a far country, to consider their prejudices which may 
seem unreasonable to you, but which may be the natural result 
of their position, and by so doing to enlist their sympathy and 
profit by their support ? I fear that a missionary shrinks from 
the societv of his countrymen because he fears that he is not 
welcome, but why should he not associate with such of them as 
would constitute his own circle of society were he engaged in 
some one of the ordinary businesses of life? No doubt the 
fault is as much, if not more, with others who are more 
numerous and are wrapped up in their own pursuits. T'o them 
also I would appeal for comprehension, but believe me the 
more he can mix with men of the world the better for him and 
the better for his cause. I say ‘*can’’ because I know tempe- 
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raments differ, and that men, who have been long removed by 
their work from contact with others entirely unconnected with 
it, must feel difficult and stiff in unaccustomed surroundings. 
Again, a man’s work is not limited by his profession; an 
enormous amount of work done at home for the State is unpaid 
work, done often by men who have their bread to win and who 
give their spare time for the good of the community. It is 
this work outside your profession which will help to make you 
good citizens, which will broaden your views, will win sympa- 
thy from those of your own blood and enable you to understand | 
and be understood by them. 

Possibly your profession will not allow you to undertake 
direct civic responsibility, but there must be many ways in 
which you can help the European in a country far from his 
own land by your sympathy and by your readiness to help him 
in his difficulties as well as bya participation in his efforts after 
orderly government. What is wanted is codperation of all 
to whom yvood government based on Christian principles is 


an aim, and so, as it seems to me, you will the more readily 


attain to the triumph of Christianity in the lives, in the homes, 
and in the State of those nations to whom you preach the 
Gospel of goodwill. 


— 


The Aim and Plans of the Evangelistic — 
Association of China 
BY REV. A. R. SAUNDERS 


evangelistic in its ultimate aim ; and, in the words of 

a resolution of the China Centenary Missionary Con- 

ference, every missionary, whether engaged in pastoral, 
educational, medical or charitable work, is first and foremost 
an evangelist ; therefore we must have indisputable reasons for 
calling into existence an association having for its object the 
special emphasis of that side of missionary work. We need 
not be surprised if the question is asked, What need is there 
for an organization to emphasize the very work we are all 
seeking to do? The objection has also been raised that the 
multiplication of organisations to emphasize particular phases 
of missionary activities only tends to divide us into separate 
departments instead of cementing us together as a whole. My 


Al’: missionary work, whether institutional or field, is 
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present object is to show that there is very great need to-day 
for our Association. 

I wholly agree with the Conference resolution which I 
have quoted, and not for a moment would I seek to suggest that 
this Association is needed because the institutional workers 
have failed on the evangelistic side of their work. Papers 
will be presented to show the relation between the Association 
and these special departments of missionary effort, but these 
are side issues only and not the main object for which we have 
organized this Association. 


AGGRESSIVE EVANGELISM AMONG THE MASSES 


is the first duty of the church, and it is because this direct 
phase of missionary work has been much neglected in recent 
years that there has arisen the need for this organization. Un- 
avoidable circumstances have, to some extent, been the cause 
for part of this neglect, but we cannot be entirely exonerated 
from blame for the present sad condition of things, and there 
is a very pressing need for revival of interest in direct evangel- 
istic effort. ‘This was the feeling in the China Centenary 
Missionary Conference when the Evangelistic Work Com- 
mittee received its mandate to take steps for the organization 
of this Association. Statistics gathered from letters received 
from all parts have corroborated the opinions then expressed, 
and I am bound to tell you now, as one of the chief reasons 
for the need of this Association, that direct aggressive evan- 
gelistic work among the masses is not where it was some 
years ago. 

Two reasons have been given for this by various cor- 
respondents : the growing popularity of educational work, and 
the increasing need for pastoral oversight in the churches. 
et me make myself perfectly clear on this point, for it is one 
about which there may be much misunderstanding. Those 
engaged in direct evangelistic work are often blamed for want 
of sympathy in institutional work. This is not so, but we do 
deplore the fact that so few workers, both Chinese and foreign, 
are now giving their time to country itineration. Our object 
is not to obstruct educational work in any way whatever; our 
only desire being to see the staff of evangelistic workers very 
greatly augmented. We do not begrudge the number of 
workers who now give their time to pastoral duties, and it is 
no part of the object of this Association to divert the sympathies 
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of any from either of these phases of Christian work, but we 
do want to emphasize the need for revival of interest in 
aggressive evangelism among the masses outside. The one 
grand aim of the Association will be to fan the evangelistic 
flame in the churches of China and to seek to impress upon 
the Home churches the fact that the direct evangelistic phase 
of missionary work has been most sadly neglected. We must 
look to both sources for the supply of evangelistic workers, 
but if the churches in China see that the Home churches are 
in real earnest about this matter, they will not come behind in 
the supply of their quota for the work. 

Let the thought that the greater masses of the Chinese are 
still untouched by the Gospel burn right into our hearts ; let 
the objective before us be to give to every individual in this 
Empire such a knowledge of the world-saving mission, the 
redeeming death and resurrection, and the heart-transforming 
power of Jesus Christ as will suffice for the acceptance of Hiin 
as a personal Saviour, and let the conviction deepen in us 
that this is not being done, and cannot be effected, by the 
present staff of workers, and we shall be the means of kindling 
such a fire of evangelistic enthusiasm as will 7 justify us 
for having established this Association. 

The fact that we represent nearly forty different inission- 
ary societies is quite sufficient for putting forward the plea that 
this Association should also stand for 


UNITED EFFORT IN EVANGELISTIC WORK. 


Union may not be absolutely necessary for the accomplishment 
of the work we have in hand, but it is most desirable if only 
from the standpoint of economy of workers and funds, and it 
would certainly be a verv material help towards the more 
speedy completion of the work. 

What department of missionary activities could possibly 
present a more favourable opportunity for codperation than 
ours does’ Church union is highly desirable for more reasons 
than one, but the whole question is hedged about by many 
difficulties. In the evangelistic field no such obstacles stand 
in our way. Theological questions and matters of church 
polity that have brought so much schism into our churches do 
not- find any place with us. The object of aggressive evangel- 
ism is to make Qisciples ; we do not need even to baptize the 
converts, but to bring them to the doors of the churches and 
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commit them to the care of the pastors who wiil teach them 
the way of God more perfectly. 

Church union can never be accomplished without com- 
promise, and compromise is ever a source of weakness, but in 
the evangelistic field there is no call for the sacrifice of any 
principle whatever. ‘The individuality or the independence 
of any mission or church will not be affected in the very least 
by a hearty codperation of all our evangelistic forces for the 
accomplishment of a common end. Was the individuality or 
the independence of any of the European nations at all injured 
when Russia, Austria, Portugal, ‘Turkey and Naples joined 
with Britain for the overthrow of their common foe, Napoleon 
Buonaparte ? 

Not because it is absolutely necessary to the accomplish- 
meut of our common aim, but for the immense advantages 
accruing from and the desirability of it do I urge the pro- 
motion of united effort in evangelistic work as part of the one 
great object of the Association. 


Il. THE PLANS OF THE ASSOCIATION. 


In considering the various plans that may be adopted 
for the attainment of the central object of the Association 
there are two points that must simply be taken for granted in 
all our discussions, viz., that the evangelization of China must 
be done chiefly by the Chinese themselves, while the foreign 
missionaries will gladly render all the help possible, and that 
this work cannot possibly be done without a very largely 
increased force of evangelists from both Chinese and Home 
churches. As a foundation of all else the Association must 
take immediate steps to organize revival campaigns in the 
churches of China for the special object of emphasizing the 
urgency of Empire-wide evangelization. We must look to the 
Chinese churches for the main, though not the exclusive, 
supply of evangelists, and it would be impossible to over- 
estimate the importance of this phase of the Association’ s 
activities. 

Chosen men, foreigners as well as Chinese, and repre- 
sentative both of the churches in China and the various 
Missions, filled with a consuming zeal for aggressive evangel- 
ism, should be set apart to hold annual revival missions at all 
the large centres in each province. Annual, because a fire 
once kindled must be fed. From the history of all revival 
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movements we learn that a cooling process is always at work. 
The Christians from the surrounding out-stations should be 
urged to attend such meetings, from which, if carried on 
under the leadership and in the power of the Holy Spirit, we 
may reasonably expect a two-fold result. Men and women 
will be led to give not only money but time during the winter 
months for the evangelization of the villages near to their 
own centres, thus forming a volunteer corps for the home field. 
There will also be many men and women led to give them- 
selves for the work of evangelists, becoming year by year au 
jucreasingly large army of regulars for the work farther afield. 

Provision will have to be made by us for the training of 
this constantly increasing army of evangelists, and any state- | 
ment of the plans of the Association would be far from 
complete if no mention was made of union Bible training 
schools for evangelists. A separate commission has prepared 
a report on this most important subject, and it is therefore not 
necessary for me to enlarge upon it, but there are three points 
I wish to emphasize: no one can train evangelists like the 
evangelist himself, no organization could undertake this work 
better than the Evangelistic Association, and union schools 
established by our Association will greatly economize both 
men aud money for the whole missionary body. 

While the Chinese churches will be the recruiting ground 
for the main body of this army of evangelists, we must not 
overlook the obligation resting upou the Home churches, and 
the revival of interest in the Home centres will be no small 
part of the work of the Association. 

With the help of our membership scattered throughout 
the Empire our Executive Committee will be able to collect 
and disseminate information as to the actual condition and 
neecs of the work of a much more reliable nature than could 
possibly be obtained from any other source. ‘The information 
now seut Home is at the best only fragmentary and coloured by 
the special needs of the Mission to which the writer may 
belong, and this results in conditions such as we find to-day : 
some parts of the field proportionately overstaffed, while other 
parts are almost entirely neglected. Our Executive Committee 
will view the field as a whole and will claim for each part 
its due share of the support of the Home churches. 

If the reliable information we shall be able to furnish is 
put into the hands of the secretaries of the various missionary 
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societies we might well anticipate wonderful results in rein- 
forcements from the Home churches. * 

So far I have only touched upon work that is but pre- 
paratory to that of the actual work of evangelism, and the 
remainder of my paper must deal with plans of how we may 
best carry on the work of evangelizing the masses of China. 
A thorough knowledge of the field and its needs is a pre- 
requisite to the making of our plans, and our Executive 
Committee must set themselves to obtain this with as little 
delay as possible. Any plans we may speak of now may have 
_to be modified very much when we get more reliable infor- 
mation about the field and its needs, but that need not deter 
us from the discussion of general principles now. It is often 
said that conferences end in smoke, but let us see to it that 
this one results in the kindling of a huge evangelistic fire. 

In December of last year I had the privilege of reading a 
paper before the Shanghai Missionary Association on the 
subject of ‘‘How to reach the Masses in China,’’ and it 
was the opinion of a few, but only a few, that I had unduly 
emphasized the importance of country evangelism. I have no 
intention whatever now to retract one word from what I then 
said, but rather would I seek to lay more stress than ever 
upon the urgency of that work, for my statements were based 
on well-sustained facts. 

Itinerant evangelism in the country districts is the most 
neglected as well as the most important phase of our whole 
missionary work, and to stimulate united effort in this 
direction should be one of the first considerations of our 
Association. The accuracy of my statement regarding the 
importance of this need was attested by Dr. Harlan P. Beach 
when. he informed the Edinburgh Conference that not more 
than 25 or 30 per cent. of the people of China live in the cities. 
If the masses in China are to be reached the work of evangeli- 
zation must, to a very great extent, be done in the villages, but 
this need not, and must not, be done at the expense of work 
in the cities. 

In military campaigns all the units of a nation’s army are 
united under one commander-in-chief to bring about the 
desired result, and it isa matter of history that the armies of 
several nations have joined forces in a similar way in a com- 
mon cause, for instance, the allied forces in the year of the 
Boxer outbreak. Objection has been raised to the proposal for 
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a united campaign for the evangelization of the country 
districts because it would call for generalship, but that need 
not hinder us from going on with what we are convinced is 
right. Difficulties there will be, but under the control of the 
Spirit of God, we shall find a solution for all. How true are 
the words of our Lord Jesus Christ: ‘* The children of this 
world are in their generation wiser than the children of light.” 
Our cause demands from us a better plan of campaign and 
better generalship than has even been witnessed in the history 
of nations. Death must be written over every self-interest, 
whether personal or that which pertains to our own Mission, 
and we must seek with one heart that which will best further 
the cause of our Lord Jesus Christ upon earth. Codperation 
of the highest order in the evangelistic field is possible, and 
let us see to it that it becomes a fact as regards our work in 
China ; then shall all men know that the Father sent the Son. 
into the world. 

Let our Executive Committee be composed of men who 
have already won the esteem and confidence of the missionary 
body in China, and let it be to the evangelistic forces what the 
war Office is to a nation’s army. Councils should be appointed 
in each province, and these should arrange the details of 
plans of campaigns in their own provinces. The Executive 
Committee of our National Association will be the link between 
all the provincial units, to whom reports of the work and its 
needs should be sent. The Executive Committee would then be 
in a position to advise provincial councils and to correspond 
with the representatives of the united work in the Home lands. 

The Association has already made a fair beginning in the 
work of promoting united evangelistic campaigns in the 
cities, and the resuits of those already held would certainly 
lead us to hope for far greater things in the future. United 
efforts on a larger scale than any previous attempt have been 
held at several large centres in the Yangtze Valley, and I 
think I am correct in saying that these owe their inception to 
the suggestion of the Executive Committee. By these efforts 
not only have unusually large numbers of people been gathered 
together to hear the Gospel, but many have been led to a 
definite decision for Christ. 

I agree with the editor of the CHINESE RECORDER 
when, writing in the August number of an evangelistic 
campaign held in Soochow, he says: ‘‘It is, however, very 
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plain that this method of work, in China no less than in other 
lands, calls for men of special gift, experience and consecra- 
tion,’’ but the Lord has the Moodies and the Sankeys both 
among the Chinese and the foreign workers, and it will 
devolve upon the Executive Committee to seek them out and 
introduce them tothe churches. __ 

United evangelistic campaigns on a large scale are now 


possible in almost all the large cities of China. God has given 


us an open door, and we must see to it that weenterin. By 
promoting united evangelistic campaigns in city and country 
the Association will be adoping the very best method of 
stimulating all other evangelistic efforts. 

There is one more department of evangelistic effort that 
will demand attention from the Association, and my closing 
word must be in reference tothat. What would the evangel- 
ist do without his ammunition? Surely the production and 
introduction of evangelistic literature is a matter that con- 
cerns this Association. ‘The training of evangelists and the 
production of evangelistic literature can best be done by men 
who are themselves evangelists, and a thorough knowledge of 
the literature that is being scattered over the whole of China 
is very essential to the success of the Association. 

Very frequently I have received letters from missionaries 
asking me to recommend tracts suitable for evangelistic work, 
and I believe that what help has been given in that way has 
been appreciated. Is it not most natural to expect that our As- 
sociation will be looked upon by the missionary community of 
China as a bureau of information regarding our special work 
aud the recommendation of suitable tracts will form a very 
important branch of it? We should have a literature com- 
mittee, who would not only arrange for the production of 
literature but carefully examine all tracts, and those deemed 
suitable would bear the imprimatur of the Association. This 
is done by the Educational Association in the matter of school 
text-books, and we would do well to follow their example as 
regards evangelistic literature. 

In order to help to some practical issue let me briefly touch 
upon a few leading points and seek to impress upon you 
matters about which the Association should take immediate 
and definite action. 

I. The preparation of a well-arranged plan of united effort 
for the evangelization of the country districts of China. 
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II. This plan of campaign should be submitted with as 
little delay as possible to the missionaries in China and the 
representatives at Home. 

III. The organization of evangelistic revival meetings in 
all the churches. 

IV. The following points to be strongly urged upon the 
Hoine Societies :— 

(a). Give aggressive evangelism among the masses in 
China the first place in all appeals for men and funds. 

(4). Laymen, as well as ordained men, should be accepted 
for evangelistic work. 

(c). The appointment by the Home Societies of a repre- 
sentative committee to deal with matters affecting union 
evangelism. | 

V. The establishment of union Bible training schools for 
evangelists. 

VI. Men of suitable gift should be set apart for the 
conduct of united evangelistic cimpaigns in the cities. 

VII. The appointment of a literature committee. 

Machinery, however, will not of itself accomplish the work 
we have in view, and above all else do we need the fire of the 
Holy Spirit. What better result of this Conference could 
there be than that we all go forth with this baptism of fire for 
the evangelization of China. The fire would soon catch in 
other quarters and spread with wonderful rapidity among all 
the churches. So would our highest hopes for the success of 
this Association be realized very much sooner than we could 
now even dare to anticipate. 


Selection and Training of Evangelists. 
BY REV. ARTHUR BONSEY, HANKOW. 
LEE) seen, is the first work of the church. -All the 


various forms of spiritual effort within the church, 
founded by the great evangelist, should converge on 
one point and produce the resultant force of evangel- — 
istic activity. Oftentimes in the past evangelism has suffered 
because it has taken the form of spasmodic effort put forth at 
rate intervals, or it has been regarded as something special 
over and above ordinary methods of Christian work. In some 


cases sober-minded people have been repelled by the eccen- 
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tricity and emotionalism of the methods pursued and have, on 
that account, come to look upon evangelism as unworthy of their 
attention. If we study carefully the history of the great 
evangelistic movements which have produced the most strik- 
ing results we find that allied to the powerful working of the Holy 
Spirit there has been a business-like attention to method and 
detail. While we yield to no one in the belief that the mighty 
presence of the Spirit of God is the first essential to all success- 
ful evangelistic effort, we feel that the most important contri- 
bution of the past few years to the work of winning the world 
to God is the growing conviction that this work must be 
undertaken with the forethought, the wise preparation and 
careful planning which invariably characterise all the great 
achievements of men in war and in peace. It is in this spirit 
that I wish to deal with the subject of this paper. 

The Scope of Evangelism.—So many differences exist as to 
the nature of this work that it seems necessary, at the outset, to 
define, as exactly as possible, what is its scope as it appears to 
my own mind. Evangelism is a term often used in a loose sense, 
but I think we can agree in our discussion to limit it to all 
aggressive effort which aims at making known the funda- 
mental doctrines of the Christian faith and persuading non- 
believers to accept them as the means of their salvation and 
as their new rule of life. 

It is quite obvious that such aggressive effort should form 
an integral part of all missionary work, whether it be preach- 
ing,-educatioual, literary, or medical. Wherever it is lacking 
the real aim and object of missionary work has disappeared. 

There is room for many variations of method under the 
one aim. There is an evangelistic method suitable for our 
Christian congregations, which number among them not a few 
who are interested in the truth and already know something 
about it. There is a method suitable for our colleges and 
high schools which, taking into account the character and 
training of those it seeks to impress, will be quite distinct from 
other methods. Still another method is required when dealing 
with scholars in our primary schools. Another class requiring 
different treatment is to be found in those who attend our 
hospitals and dispensaries, those who find their way into the 
street-chapels, those who listen to preaching in the village 
chapels and others who may be said to come within the sphere 
of our ordinary missionary operations. 
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If we were to confine our examination simply to the forms 
of evangelistic activity already indicated I am convinced we 
should find an enormous loss of power existing at the present 
time. One reason is not far to seek. It lies in the fact that 
there has been too little attention paid to the business of 
finding the best men for the kind of work to be done, too little 
care and forethought in fitting men for the work they are 
called to do, and a casual sort of feeling that if a man has the 
gift of ready speech and apparent earnestness he will be equal 
to the demands which will be made upon him. 

Another loss of power is due to the fact that many of us who 
preach regularly to congregations composed mainly of Chris- 
tians, forget to add to our work of building up and instructing 
the church members that of preaching convincing and con- 
verting Gospel sermons, aiming at bringing to the foot of the 
Cross many of our non-Christian hearers. We must see to it 
that the students in our theological colleges, who will shortly 
become pastors, are dominated by the truth that a ministry 
which fails in evangelistic aggressiveness will also fail to 
attain the highest results in other directions. 

In our schools and colleges the teachers and professors 
should be’ those who are full of the spirit of evangelism. If 
the youth of China, and especially the children of Christians, 
are to be won for Christ, they must, by wisely-directed evangel- 
istic effort in our educational institutions, be brought to realise 
for themselves the joy of spiritual experiences. I have dwelt 
somewhat on the scope of evangelism because I wish to show 
that by carefully utilizing our present workers, by bringing 
any unsatisfactory ones up to the standard of efficiency, or, if 
that is impossible, by replacing them with suitable men, we can 
do much to strengthen the evangelistic agency already at 
work in China without adding to its cost either in men or 
money. But even more than this is it important that the 
evangelistic spirit should possess the church. For it is from 
among onr church members that we expect to find our future 
workers. Is it useful to talk about selecting and training 
evangelists if the fervour, the conversation, the passion for 
souls, the high ideal of Christian service, all of which are the 
very soul of evangelism, the motive power of all its effort, are 
lacking in our churches? One might as reasonably expect to 
find a red-hot coal in a cold stove as to find a budding evangelist 
in some of our churches. Or, to change the figure, it is in the 
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busiest workshops that the most skilful artisans are produced. 
We must, in each of our churches, marshal all the evangelistic 
forces, such as Sunday School teaching, Christian Endeavour, 
Bible class and other work, so as to utilize to\the very full all 
the voluntary agencies at our command until each church 
becomes a hive of spiritual activity. From such churches 
there will be no lack of candidates for evangelistic work 
bearing upon them the Divine stamp. 

The Work of the Evangelist.—As at present arranged the 
work of most of our evangelists includes the oversight of a 
group of Christians, so that their time is largely occupied by 
pastoral labour. There is a constant tendency to allow the 
strictly evangelistic work to fall into the background, and 
this has a deadening effect not only upon the evangelist him- 
' self and upon the church under his care, but also upon the 
central church. Too much time is frittered away upon petty 
squabbles and upon other trifling matters with which he 
should have no concern. 

We gladly recognize that many men in these circum- 
stances are doing most valuable and, in some cases, heroic 
service, but there is the danger of their special work being 
swamped by general duties. Possibly, in the present condition 
of the Christian church in China, it is inevitable that the 
evangelist should have to combine pastoral duties with those 
which are more particularly his own ; possibly, too, the church, 
on the whole, profits rather than loses by this arrangement. 

But it would be an an immense gain all round if some 
means could be devised by which the special work of evangel- 
ism could be constantly kept before these pioneer workers. 

Various Types of Evangelists.—There is plenty of room 
for workers of all kinds, just as in the apostolic church there 
was root for the Galilean fisherman and for the cultured Paul. 
We need to learn, maybe, not to draw the line of demarca- 
tion too rigidly. The great need of the church in this Empire 
is that it should be thoroughly evangelistic in its impulse and 
aggressive in every good sense, and it will then be a healthy, 
buoyant, ever-growing church. 

What Men should be chosen for this Work ?—Generally 
speaking they should be men who have passed beyond the 
| period of youth. They should have a certain amount of ex- 

perience of the world, and should, as a rule, have received a 
fairly. good elementary education. It goes without saying that 
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they must be men of God, distinguished for their Christian 
character. It is of great importance that the character of their 
families should also be without reproach. They should be with- 
out debts and without debtors, without evil reputation of any 
kind, and they should be recognized by all as good men. We 
need always to remember the apostolic injunction : ‘*‘ Lay hands 
suddenly on no man.’? Furthermore, men who have shown 
power of initiative, who can impress others by their own effort 
and earnestness may safely be regarded as having the first quali- 
fication for the high vocation of an evangelist. Above all, men 
who have already been the means of leading others to love and 
serve Christ are the men needed for this work. And yet, a 
word of caution is necessary. Care must be exercised lest by 
taking men well on in years the church may find itself in 
difficulty, with a large number of worn-out men who are unable 
to carry on their work and equally unable to earn their own 
living in any other sphere, who, consequently, become a 
serious burden. ‘This would seem to indicate the advisability 
of introducing an age limit as to entrance on this work. 

Should Men take up this Work as a Life-work ?—There is 
another difficulty which must be faced, and it is the question 
as to whether or not the men to be received and trained as 
evangelists should be regarded as devoted to this special form 
of service for their whole lives. In some cases men might 
prefer it to be so, but in the majority of cases experience seems © 
to show that evangelistic work, pure and simple, is not calcu- 
lated to keep men beyond a certain term of years; either they 
themselves grow stale and flat, or they seek to retire. Later 
on a method will be suggested which is already followed in 
some Missions and which, to some extent, meets this difficulty. 

What Special Training should be given to Suitable Men ? 
—They should be taken jnto an evangelists’ training school, | 
or Bible institute. Something like the following might be 
suggested as a fair curriculum of study, occupying two years: 
(a) First there should be a thorough grounding in general 
knowledge, covering a fairly wide field if not very deep. In 
this connection I would urge that every institution for the 
training of evangelists should possess the best library possible. 
Tutors and professors should take pains to teach each student 
how to vead a book with advantage. It is astonishing how. 
few people, comparatively speaking, profit by what they read 
for want of a good method. From time to time the whole 
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class should be expected to read a given k, and in class, 
- without any help whatever, give or write a résumé of its 
main teaching. The tutor should read a chosen book with the 
class and take brief notes on the black-board, which shonld 
afterwards be discussed by the class. 

(5) The next in order, but first in importance, should be 
Biblical studies. These should include an introduction to each 
book of the Bible ; an outline study of each book in chronolog- 
ical order; a more detailed study of each of the great funda- 
mental doctrines of Christianity. 

(c) Such a study of the religions of China as would fit 
the students to speak charitably and wisely about them while 
showing their utter inadequacy to meet the deepest needs of 
men. | 

(d@) Apologetics, or evidences of Christianity. As much 
of these subjects as would be within the powers of the men to 
- apprehend and use with advantage. 

(e) A simple outline of Bible history, church history, and 
modern missions. 

Lectures in pastoral theology, dealing with the pastoral 
office in a general way, should be given. Practical evangel- 
istic work should be done by the students under the guidance 
and leadership of their tutors and other experienced evangelists. 

A plan is followed in some Missions which offers many 
advantages. After a short period of training, men are sent out 
to do evangelistic work in country districts under the super- 
intendence of a senior evangelist or pastor. They are expected 
to pursue a course of private study, availing themselves of all 
the help they can get from other preachers and foreign mission- 
aries. ‘ From time to time they present themselves for ex- 
amination in the prescribed work. If the results are quite 
satisfactory the evangelist may become a candidate for entrance 
into the theological school and eventually be received into the 
niinistry. | 

In other Missions the method is somewhat different. The 
course of preparation in the Bible school is longer and the 
standard of graduation, higher. When the graduate leaves the 
school he is reckoned as an evangelist of the third class. He 
continues his studies, following a prescribed course, under the 
- supervision and with tlfe help of the local missionary, and at the 
end of the year presents himself for examination. If the result is 
satisfactory and if his own character and that of his family and 
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. of his work are also satisfactory, he proceeds to the second 
class with increase of responsibility and pay. In the same 
way he works his way into the first class, when, having success- 
fully passed all the prescribed tests, he ranks as a full evangel- 
ist, and may continue his work along evangelistic lines, or 
he' may be called, or appointed, to the pastorate of a church 
which is able at least partly to provide for his support, and 
ordained to the ministry. It seems wise to make some pro- 
vision of this kind so that a man may, if he wishes, find his 
way into the regular ministry. Men of such training should 
become valuable pastors, especially of country churches. 

: - But what about the men endowed with true evangelistic 

: gift. who are not likely to devote themselves to any particular 

; course of study as already outlined? Room must be made for 

| ‘such men in the work of the church, and exceptional means 

. must be employed to provide them with the kind of help they 
are able and willing to receive. We must all gratefully re- 

cognize that men of little or ‘no regular training have done, 

and are doing, magnificent service in preaching the Gospel in 
their own inimitable fashion. It is surely possible, however, 

Sy tactful dealing and wise guidance to increase the usefulness 
of these workers along their own lines. 

Colleges and training-schools are sometimes accused of 
despoiling students of their spiritual enthusiasm. There is an 
undoubted danger here unless the course of life and study is 
calculated to develop and deepen the spiritual life of the 
students. But in some cases the spiritual life of a student, 
before entering the divinity school, resembles the noisy, shallow 
rook, while it afterwards becomes deeper and is like the river 
which flows quietly and smoothly but with a force which turns 
great mill-wheels and bears stately ships on its bosom. What- 
ever in our training-schools is likely to deepen the passion for 
souls, to broaden the sympathies and to prepare the student 
to become an instrument fit for the Master’s use, must have the 
| ‘prominent place. 
 @ - Some of the greatest evangelists have been men of the 
_ highest culture, and, as a general rule, the man who is most 
| thoroughly equipped for the work of preacher and pastor will, 
a if he has the true evangelistic spirit, be the most successful. 
q “We are more likely to err on the side of undertraining rather 
: than of overtraining our men so long as the present shortage 
‘of ‘workers continues. My last word on this subject is, When 
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you have found your right man, give him all the education 
you can and keep him as long as you can under training, treat- 
him as a brother worker, put responsibility upon him as. he 
‘can bear it, pray with him and for him, and the result will be, - 
by God’s blessing, a workman that needeth not to be ashamed : 
who will rightly divide the Word of Truth. ss 


Curriculum Bible Study 


BY REV. H. W. LUCE . 


N speaking of matters relating to the Chinese, we are 
accustomed to school ourselves not to make~ wide 
generalizations unless they are preceded by extended 
aud careful investigation. It would be both interesting 

and valuable if we could know with some degree of accuracy 
just what are the aims, scope and method of curriculum Bible 
study in our various schools and colleges in China. Such 
knowledge could not be obtained very well through a guestzon- 
atre, but would need to be based on careful, unhurried, per- 
sonal investigation by one who, out of practical experience, 
had gained real insight into the difficulties and needs of this, 
branch of our work. For this reason what may be said below 
about the status and need of curriculum Bible instruction 
should be taken with some reserve, based, as it is, on exe 
perience in one institution and its allied middle schools, and 
with but general knowledge of the situation elsewhere. But 
one may speak with more confidence when it comes to some of 
the principles which should govern us in the direction and 
teaching of our curriculum Bible work. By curriculum Bible 
study is meant the regular study of the Bible by the student 
as part of his assigned work; it being subject to the same 
conditions and requirements as other studies in the curriculum. 
We are under the impression that this kind of Bible instruc- 
tion does not hold the place it should in many schools and 
colleges. In some cases the time given is, in comparison 
with other studies, inadequate; in others the time is sufficient, 
but the quality of the work is hardly satisfactory. All this 
is due to many causes. , 

Doubtless all of us have felt with shame that the Bible has 
not held its rightful place in our institutions in Western lands. 
It has been thought that instruction from the pulpit, in. the 
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Sunday School and in the home was sufficient. A constantly 
growing knowledge of the great ignorance of the vast majority 
of college students about the greatest book in the world, is 
tapidly dissipating this delusion, with the result that in many | 
institutions curriculum Bible instruction is now coming to its 
own. Our earlier missionaries naturally followed the lines set 
in our home-lands twenty, thirty and forty years ago. Moreover 
they were, above all, preachers of the Word and with a sub- 
lime confidence in the efficacy of asermon. Their confidence 
was not misplaced ; it only led many to overlook, or at least 
to minimize, the method of instruction which is slower in 
its processes and results, but which gives an incomparable 
preparation from which the preacher must often obtain his 
most wonderful and most enduring effects. 

There has also been the lack of suitable aids to Bible 
study, felt more keenly now because the last ten or fifteen 
years has seen such marked improvement in books of this 
nature in English, and there has not been sufficient time as 
yet to reproduce them in Chinese. Indeed we are just begin- 
ning to see that they cannot be reproduced with greatest 
efficiency unless again worked out, almost de novo, in the 
Chinese class-room. We confidently expect that during the 
next ten years we shall see a great advance along this line in 
China. 

We should distinguish between curriculum Bible study on 
the one hand and private Bible study and Sunday School 
Bible study on the other. These three kinds of study are 
certainly interrelated, and, as in the case of most classifica- 
tions, they may overlap at various points. But it is clear 
that the aim and method of the teacher as he faces a class in 
Scripture, in school or college, will differ from the-aim and 
method which would govefn him in his own personal devo- 
tional Bible study or in leading a Sunday School class. Thi 
personal Bible study for devotional purposes seeks immediate 
nourishment for the heart-life and the day’s work. The Sun- 
day School teacher, while of course keeping in mind his 
ultimate aim, looks with great eagerness for the immediate 
inspirational effect of the hour’s teaching. These elements are 
not wanting in the teaching of the Bible, in schodl or college, 
but they are subordinate. Here the teacher keeps his eye more 
constantly on the indirect effect and. the ultimate aim, and 
these, in a general way, may be defined as follows : 
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1. To secure for the Bible the same high regard and 
interest as the student holds for other studies in the curriculum. 
Of course the teacher would hope in due time to create a 
higher regard when the Bible should be felt to be ¢he book 
of books, but as a first step he might be content with securing 
for it an equality with other books. It may seem strange to 


some that it should even be suggested that our students do not . 


have a proper regard for the Bible. It is true that they have 
been taught that it is a precious book, they have been told its 
stories from childhood ; they have even learned by heart whole 
chapters and sometimes whole books. They have found its 
stories interesting, and regard it highly as a ‘‘ doctrine book ’’ 
(3 28 @), and yet all this, in most cases, has not given the 
great book its rightful place in their thought and life. They 
think they already know and understand it sufficiently well ; 
that it does not demand from them such study and intellectual 
effort as a lesson in physics or astronomy. Often it is regarded 
as a ‘‘snap course” for which one can prepare at an odd 
moment left from the preparation of other studies. They hope 
to be able to get through their recitation by depending on 
their general religious knowledge which they have picked up 
from sermons and Sunday Schcol Lessons. They are un- 
conscious of the fact that the Bible is filled with material that 
demands the very best intellectual power they have, with the 
discussion of vital world-problems and social principles about 
which they must sooner or later exercise their minds. They 
do not realize that hardly one of their number has anything 
but a surface thought, for instance, about most of the parables 
or the simple beatitudes, the words of which they repeat so 
glibly. I believe the teacher should aim to disillusionize 
them. It will take time and effort to do it, but it is a possible 
task and one worth while. 

2. To influence character should be, of course, the 
ultimate aim, but it should be held strictly as an ultimate aim ; 
the teacher not being discouraged at the slowness of its 
manifestation. Thorough work on the part of the teacher, 
along lines in harmony with the principles of pedagogy and 
psychology,* will bring sure and solid results. These results 


* “<The Teaching of Bible Classes,’’ by Edwin F. See, is a suggestive little 
book, and may be obtained at the General Committee of the Y. M.C. A., 
Szechuen Road, Shanghai. (Price, cloth, $1.50; paper, $1.00; postage, 10 
cents extra.) The bibliographical references in this book are both abundant 
and excellent. | 
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may come only ‘‘after many days,” but if a revival springs 
up, leading some students to a firmer and unshakable hold on 
fundamental truths, or leading others to volunteer for the 
ministry, the teacher may feel that without donbt there is 
before him some of the fruit of his labor. 

Looking toward the accomplishment of these aims and the 
securing of these results, we would suggest the following : 


First, ADOPT A THOROUGH HISTORICAL METHOD. 


There may be points in both the Old aud New Testaments 
where the historical order is somewhat uncertain, but thanks 
to careful modern scholarship we have a fair idea of the 
general trend of the events in more or less detail.* ie 

The writer recalls a confusion of mind in boyhood which 
resulted from studying the International Sunday School 
Lessons, based as they were then onthe shuttle-cock move- 
ment between the Old and New: Testament. By that method 
a short period was given to Acts, then the pupil was hurried 
into Genesis, then back to the Gospels, then to David and 
the Kings, only to be plunged soon into a_ temperance 
lesson somewhere in the Epistles of Peter. The memory 
of this early experience (the bearing of which was not 
realized until later years) led to a good deal of sympathy 
for a boy friend who, a few years ago, was evidently 
laboring unler a similar confusion. ‘The lad was having a 
most spirited conversation with one of his companions, in 
the course of which he became much entangled in the events 
relating to the two Sauls of the Old and New Testament. 
It was most interesting and instructive to listen to his 
companion as he endeavored to set him right. Though 
younger in years, his friend had had the advantage of being 
taught on historical lines, and it seemed inexplicable to him 
that there could be confusion about two events so widely 
separated in time. 

There are some who claim that young students have no 
historical sense and that therefore it is useless to follow this 
method in teaching them. But a child early learns to dis- 
tinguish between ‘‘ before’’ and ‘‘after,’’? and. when he is able 


*** The Messages of the Bible’’ series, by Professors Sanders and Kent, 
of Yale, and published by Chas, Scribner's Sons, are intended to meet this 
need. 
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to do this he would certainly seem to have the dawning of a 

‘* historical sense.’? At any rate it is always safe to do on | 

historical lines whatever teaching may be done, and then we | 

shall always be ready for, and possibly preparing for, that if 

uncertain, undefinable time when the students shall pass into i 

a real conception of what history is. At no stage should the ) 

teacher overlook the value of the historical background, with 

its lights and shadows, to set into bold and clear relief the 

truths which are to be illumined. | H 
- In this curriculum Bible teaching one should endeavor, } 

as has been intimated above, to differentiate it from an ordi- 

nary Sunday School class. Little time need be taken up with 

constant setting forth of lessons to be learned or the various 

possible applications of the incident to their own personal lives. 

Much of this may be left for the student to work out himself, 

or to secure from the Sabbath services, the Sunday School 

class, the chapél exercises, or from his own personal Bible 

study. Occasionally the teacher may seize on a psychological 

moment to add at length some inspirational words, and these 

will have the greater force because of their infrequent and 

exceptional character. This will require some self-restraint on 

the part of the teacher, but he will be more than repaid if he 

leaves some of their study in which he has suggestively led 

them, to work itself out gradually at other hours, in aeons | 

ways and under other conditions. i | 

By the use of the historical method, courses may be built a 

‘up from the primary schools to the arts and theological 

college, so that each re-study of the periods will mark an 

advance as the student passes from grade to grade. This would ; 

avoid’too much time being spent on reviewing past work, 

otherwise made necessary if the previous study has had little 

order or has not been associated with his geography and history ; 

the results having been left to float about merely as unattached 

teaching (%& or doctrine (j@ FP). 

| If the teacher is able to tie the Bible events and biel 

to reality, the student will gradually see that Bible study has 

a real connection with most of his other studies and with 

the world of men and things about which he is studying 

daily. ‘T‘his leads gradually and almost unconsciously to his 

placing the Bible in a more natural and normal place in 

his life and to a realisattas of the greatness of this book 

of books. 
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Second. USE THE BIBLE-TEXT AS THE BASIS OF 
THE TEACHING. 


Whatever book the student may bring to the class-room, 
he should have the Bible-text before him in some form, and 
he should be led to use such methods in preparation as would 
necessitate his using and becoming familiar with the Bible- 
text. I can best illustrate my meaning in concrete form by 
referring to an early personal experience. When I taught 
my first class in curriculum Bible work I was given a text- 
book in which the author had taken up the events of Christ’s 
life and retold them in shortened form and in his own 
language, using Easy Wén-li. ‘The students practically learn- 
ed the book by heart, and in half a year were able to repeat 
the book twice through. 

To me the time seemed alinost wasted. I could not see 
why it would not have been better to have had the students 
go directly to the Bible and fill their minds and hearts with 
the words with which we were endeavoring to familiarize 
them. This “experience was the beginning of many experi- 
ments in teaching the Life of Christ, which has resulted in 
deeper conviction about centering on the Bible-text and 
the necessity of preparing our helps in such a way as will 
enable us to apply this principle. 


Third. ‘TAKE GREAT CARE IN THE USE OF BIBLE HELPS. 


Here we come to whiat is certainly debatable ground, 
involving the question of whether one shall use the lecture 
method or the text-book method. | 

It is not necessary to take up this question at the present 
time further than to refer to a practical middle course. Fre- 
quent examination of notes taken down from lectures has 
seemed to reveal their very unsatisfactory nature, and this is 
true in many cases, even where the student has taken time 
after the lecture to recopy his notes. In the present crowded 
condition of our school curricula, few of the students have time 
for this. On the other hand the mere repetition of a text-book, 
as suggested above, is even more unsatisfactory. We have 
found a middle course of real practical value. The Bible, or 
the Bible-text in some form, is used as the basis for the work. 
Notes are prepared on each lesson, printed on either a small 
press or by some copying process and distributed to students in 
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advance. ‘These notes are brief. They indicate the method 
the student should pursue in the preparation of his lesson. 
Scripture references (so difficult to record quickly and accurate- 
ly from a lecture) are given, the historical situation is very 
briefly stated, and a suggestive hint is often given as to the 
possible interpretations of a difficult verse or passage. By the 
printed notes the student has been, in a measure, prepared to 
receive what may be given in lecture form and to record the 
same with greater intelligence. : 

In the class-room the lecture-method and the recitation- 
method are used in varying proportions according to the topic 
of the hour. The student takes such additional notes as may 
be necessary to assist him in preparation for the review 
‘‘quiz’’ at the beginning of the next lecture hour. Many of 
these methods in various conbinations are, of course, in common 
use everywhere. The point we would emphasize, however, is 
that exceptional care is necessary on the part of the teacher, 
both in the preparation of the notes and in his conduct of the 
recitation, to obviate the student spending his time and effort 
on the helps with little or no direct work on the Bible-text 
itself. In spite of this being more or less self-evident, no one 
can realize both the importance and the difficulty of the proper 
use of helps, to say nothing of the proper preparation of such 
helps, unless much time and thought have been given to the 
problem. Care will be equally necessary whether the helps be 
printed text-books, ot notés prepared by the teacher and 
printed by some.copying process, or notes taken by the student 
in a previous lecture. Many students have gone through 
their Bible course, having studied only or mainly the helps 
offered to their Bible study, and are innocent of much direct 
knowledge of the Bible. We may put it concretely by the 
use of the old adage, ‘‘ They could not see the forest for 
the trees.’’ 


Fourth. APPOINT THE BEST TEACHERS TO SHARE 
IN THIS WORK. 


Too often, it is feared, this important part of the curriculum 
work is left to the inferior teachers, reserving the better ones 
for mathematics, science and other studies. The idea seems to 
be that anybody can teach the Bible, whereas quite the con- 
trary is true, for there is hardly a more difficult subject to teach 
well, if the aims, referred to above, are to be carried out. It 
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shares all the difficulties of the other abstract subjects,* and in 
addition the teacher has to overcome the feeling on the part of 
the student that, having learned many of the stories of the 
Bible by heart, attended Sunday School and heard countless 
sermons in chapel and church, there is little else to learn. 

The missionary takes no narrow view of his work. He 
aims to bring a message to the people of China which will 
touch their lives at every point. But the very essence of the 
message is in the Bible. In the exceedingly suggestive 
number of the RECORDER for May we had presented to us, in 
tlooughtful and stirring words, the needs for defenders of the 
faith, the apologists who will match the coming Celsus. The 
first essential for sucha man is a vital knowledge of the Gospel 
he is set to defend and a thorough acquaintance with thie facts, 
teaching and problems of tlie book which contains the message 
he would proclaim. A deeper appreciation of the relation 
which our curriculum Bible study holds to the life and progress 
of Christianity in China will surely lead to more careful study 
and development of this department of our work. 


*The subject may be made somewhat concrete by using Tissot’s Pictures 
(American Tissot Society, New York) ; Perry Pictures (Perry Picture Com- 
pany, Boston); Old and New Testament stereoscopic views (Underwood 
and Underwood, Shanghai and New York) and especially by using a modern 
reflectoscope, in which any picture may be used, 
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REPLY TO MR. SLOAN. 


To the Editor of 
‘‘THE CHINESE RECORDER.”’ 


DEAR Sir: I am glad Mr. Sloan 
has written you on the subject 
of his address at the Edinburgh 
Conference. His courtesy in 
sending me duplicate copy of his 
letter enables me to send you an 
early reply. He is perfectly 
correct in thinking that I had 
had no opportunity of seeing a 
verbatim report of his speech, 
arid—as I expected, and in my 
later remarks more especially 
stated—a verbatim report makes 
Mr. Sloan’s remarks read in a 
much better light than the ne- 


cessarily brief summaries which 
were published far and wide. 

I regret any over emphasis 
into which I may have been 
betrayed under the combined | 
influence of imperfect reports 
and deep sympathy with friends 
who in these reports § were 


wronged. 
In regard to what Mr. Sloan 


rightly calls the central issue, 
I have now read his own words, 
and I feel they confirm my 
contention. .I did not mean by 
‘binding other missions’’ any- 
thing more than such an answer 
as Mr. Sloan I should imagine 
wished, would follow his appeal. 
I regret the appeal was made, 
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and while I would have com- 
pletely answered such an appeal 
six years ago had it then been 


made, I should hope the Society 


with which Iam connected will 
make no such appeal to others 
should we be placed in similar 
circumstances to those of the 
C. I. M. in 1902. I have every 
reason to believe and greatly 
rejoice in the belief that the 
Wesleyan Methodist Missionary 
Society will act in the future 
very much more on what I may 
call ‘‘C. I. M. lines”? than it 
has in the past, but, speaking 
for myself, I trust any sister 
mission that differs from us will 
feel perfectly free to use any 
moneys that we ourselves may 
decline. In this, as in most 
matters, I value liberty very 
much more than uniformity. 

I cannot be surprised at Mr. 
Sloan’s application of my final 
paragraph to his speech. He 
will, I am sure, accept my assur- 
auce that it was never meant to 
apply to it. I, too, agree with 
him that it does not apply. I 
had come back in my thoughts 
when writing it to the remarks 
of the RECORDER and the contro- 
versy I foreshadowed they might 
give rise to. 


I am, Sir, 
Yours very truly, 
G. G. WARREN. 


TIBET NEGLECTED ? 
To the Editor of 
CHINESE RECORDER.’’ 


DEAR Sir: In the January 
number Rev. W. Nelson Bitton 
speaks of Tibetans under Chi- 
nese rule and accessible to the 
missionary as having been ‘‘en- 
tirely neglected.’’ 

1. Since 1880 the Tibetan 
border of Kansu has been yearly 
visited. 
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In 1883 two women mission- 
the summer at a 
chieftain’s village. The chiefs— 
father and son—were visited, in 
separate years, by both the 


earliest men missionaries and 


given Chinese Scriptures. Tibe- 
tan Scriptures have been circulat- 
ed at most Lama monasteries | 
and at great annual gatherings. 

Of the thirteen earliest mis- 
sionaries to Kansu eight had 
more or less to do with Tibetans. 
Miss Annie ‘Taylor and Mr. and 
Mrs. Polhill gave themselves 
definitely to Tibetan work. 
Volumes exist describing their 
doings and sufferings. At present 
an American mission occupies all 
the strategic points on the border, 
except one. It has been at work 
nearly twenty years. See Mr. 
Ekvall’s volume. 

2. Szechuen, since Dr. James 
Cameron’s visit in the seventies, 
could tell a like tale of its three 
or four societies at work on the 
border. An occasional leaflet, 
‘At the Threshold,’’ has been 
recording during some years past 
the work of about a dozen socie- 
ties from Kansu in the east 
round about to Kashmir in the 
west. 

I think the utmost possible 
has been done, and were Lhasa 
opened and a first conference 
held there during the next decade 
it would show that this last Jeri- 
cho stronghold had been persist- 
ently besieged for a generation. 


Yours, etc., 
GEORGE PARKER. 


INFANT BAPTISM AGAIN. 


To the Editor of 

‘‘ THE CHINESE RecorpER.” 
DEAR SiR: I have been looking 
for a reply to Mr. Pakenham- 


Walsh’s letter on infant baptism. 
Unfortunately nothing has ap- 
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peared. Possibly that little book 
Mr. Walsh keeps up his sleeve 
has soothed all into the slumber 
of indifference. However lest 
judgment should go by default 
I am constrained to enter a 
protest against the historical 
summary of the position assumed 
by Mr. Walsh given in the book 
by Rev. T.S. Hall. The book 
shows, he says, ‘‘ infant baptism 
to have been the practice of the 
church in every age.’’ It will be 


worth while to call attention to 


this matter and enquire whether 
it be true that infant baptism has 
been the practice of the church 
in every age. I venture to say 
that this conclusion is not his- 
torically correct. 

_ The passages that I am going 
to quote are from Dr. Harnack 
than whom there is no higher 
authority to-day in church his- 
tory. | 

Dr. Harnack says: ‘‘ When a 
newcomer was admitted into the 
Christian church he was baptis- 
ed,’’ and after pointing out the 
comforts of the rite and the 
necessity of it, says: ‘‘ The 
ceremony of the individual’s 
immersion and emergence from 
the water served as a guarantee 
that old things were now washed 
away and gone, leaving him a 
new man. The utterance of the 
name of Jesus or of the three 
names of the Trinity during the 
baptismal act brought the can- 
didate into the chosest union 
with them; it raised him to 
God Himself. Immersion was 
held to be a death ; immersion 
in relation to Christ was a dying 
with Him, or an absorption into 
His death; the water was the 
symbol of His blood. Paul him- 
self taught this doctrine, but he 
rejected the speculative notions 
of the Corinthians (I Cor. i. 13 
f.), by which they further sought 
to bring the person baptized into 


a mysterious connection with the 
person who baptizes.’’ After 
dealing with Paul’s attitude to- 
wards the rite, Dr. Harnack pro- 
ceeds to say: ‘‘ Strictly speaking 
baptism does not fall within 
his (Paul’s) jurisdiction. He 
may perform the rite, but com- 
monly it is the business of other 
people. Inthe majority of cases 
it implies a lengthy period of in- 
struction and examination, and 
the apostle has no time for that; 
his task is merely to lay the foun- 
dation. Baptism marks therefore 
not the act of initiation but the 
final stage of the initiation. 

‘* Fiunt, non nascuntur Christ- 
iani ;’’ men are not born Christ- 
ians, but made Christians. ‘This 
remark of Tertullian (Apol., 


* XVIII) may have applied to 


the large majority even after the 
middle of the second century, 
but thereafter a companion fea- 
ture arose in the natural exten- 
sion of Christianity through 
parents to their children. Sub- 
sequently to that period the 
practice of infant baptism was 
also inaugurated. ‘‘ The baptism 
of the believers,’’ Dr. Harnack 
continues, ‘‘was a mysterium 
salutare, a saving mystery, but 
it was also a mysterium tremen- 
dum, an awful mystery, for the 
church had no second means of 
grace like baptism. The bap- 
tized person must remain pure, 
or (as 2 Clem., e.g., puts it) 
‘keep the seal pure and intact.’ 
Certain sects attempted to intro- 
duce repeated baptism, but they 
never carried their point; bap- 
tism, it was steadily maintained, 
could never be repeated. True, 
the sacrament of penance gra- 
dually arose, by means of which 
the grace lost after baptism could 
be restored. Despite this, how- 
ever, there was a growing ten- 


dency in the third century to 


adopt the custom of postponing 
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baptism uutil immediately before 
death, in order to make the most 
of this comprehensive means of 
grace.’” 

No less important than baptism 
itself was the preparation for it. 
Here the spiritual aspect of the 
Christian religion reached its 
highest expression; here its 
moral and social force was plainly 
shown. The Didache at once 
corroborates and elucidates the 
uncertain information which we 
possess with regard to this point 
in the previous period. The 
pagan who desired to become a 
Christian was not baptized there 
and then. When his heart had 
been stirred by the broad out- 
lines of the preaching of the one 
God and the Lord Jesus Christ 
as saviour and redeemer, he was 
then shown the will and law of 
God and what was meant by 
renouncing idolatry. No sum- 
mary doctrines were laid down, 
but the ‘‘two ways’’ were put 
before him in a most comprehen- 
sive and thoroughgoing fashion ; 
every sin was tracked to its 
lurking-place within. He had 
to renounce all sins and assent 
to the law of God, nor was he 
baptized until the church was 
convinced that he knew the 
moral code and desired to follow 
it (Justin, Apol., II. XVII.) 


From the above valuable his- 
torical research it is legitimate to 
draw the following inferences : 


(a) New comers were admit- 
ted as full members of the Chris- 
tian church by baptism. Baptism 
marked the final stage of initia- 
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tion. This was only possible to 
men and not to babes. Men are 
not born Christians, but made 
Christians. The ceremony was 
often postponed till late in life. 


(b) Immersion was the form ; 
sprinkling was only a permis- 
sible rite under certain condi- 
tions. ‘‘The significance at- - 
taching to the correct ritual 
as such is evident as early 
as the Didache, where we read 
that in the first instance run- 
ning water is to be used ; fail- 
ing that, cold standing water, 
failing a sufficient 
quantity even of that, mere 
sprinkling is permissible..... 
many must have doubted the 
entire efficacy of baptism by 
sprinkling, etc.’’ 


(c) Infant baptism arose about 
the middle of the second cen- 
tury. ‘‘ Ab initio sic non erat.’’ 


(d) The practice must have’ 
been founded on apostolic teach- 
ing, and this again would accord 
with the scriptural idea. The 
apostles were the fountain head. 


We may thus conclude that 
infant baptism and sprinkling, 
historically considered, are nei- 
ther scriptural ‘‘ nor the practice 
in every age.” It is not thé 
object of the writer to refer to it 
from any other point of view, 
but to supplement what has been 
published by the most recent 
findings, of which findings Dr. 
Hall evidently was not aware. 


Yours, etc , 
EvAN MORGAN. 
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Our Book Table. 


The object of these Reviews is to give real information about 
books. Authors will help reviewers by sending with their books, 
price, original if any, or any other facts of interest. The custom 
of prefixing an English preface to Chinese books is excellent. 


The Analects of Confucius, by W. 

E. Soothill, Principal of the Im- 

rial University, Shansi. Price 
.0O, postage 30 cents. 


This long-looked for transla- 
tion of the Analects will be wel- 
comed by students of Chinese. 
It was to have been published 
in 1907, but owing to the author 
living at so great a distance 
from the printer, and to a fire 
which destroyed a part of it, it 
has taken three years to go 
through the press. 

It is published with the two- 
fold object of reviving interest 
in the Work itself, and of plac- 
ing a good translation within 
the reach of persons of moderate 
means. The monumental works 
of Legge are now prohibitive in 
price to the student with a short 
purse. 

The Introduction, which covers 
113 pages, gives a sketch of the 
ancient history of China, the 
life and times of Confucius, a 
history of the Analects, a sum- 
mary of works on them, toge- 
ther with a chronological table, 
the geography of China in the 
times of Confucius, and last, 
though by no means least, brief 
and helpful definitions of nine- 
teen constantly recurring char- 
acters, such as etc. 

The text and translation are 
printed together on the same 
page in good, bold type, and the 
notes are added on the opposite 
page, with such quotations from 
Chinese and foreign authors 
as help to elucidate the text. 
These represent a large amount 
of hard labour, evidently light- 


ened by the love the accom- 
plished translator had for his 
work. 

At the close of the book there 
is an index of characters ar- 
ranged according to the radicals, 
giving references to the places 
where they occur in the body of 
the Work. 

It is said that a translator, 
like a poet, must be born, not 
made, but we would remark 
that like a poét he needs to add 
labour to his genius. Both ap- 
pear to be true in this instance, 
and the result is a smooth, ac- 
curate translation which encour- 
ages the student to read, and 
also sets an ideal before him. 
He feels it is just what he would 
have said himself—if it had 
occurred to him. Mr. Soothill 
is less formal than Dr. Legge, 
and evidently sought to conform 
to the canon he quotes in the pre- 
face, that a translation should be 
** free from anything which may 
suggest to the reader that the 
text exists in another language.’’ 
A comparison of the translations 
of Chap. I will show better than 
any description the different style 
of the two translators: 


B, 
WA RFA 


The Master said: ‘‘Is it 
to learn with a con- 
stant perseverance and applica- 
tion ?”’ 2. ‘‘Isit not delightful 
to have friends coming from 
distant quarters?’’ 3 ‘‘Is he 
not a man of complete virtue, 
who feels no discomposure 
though men take no notice of 
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him ?’’ §S. 1. The Master said : 
‘‘Is it not indeed a pleasure to 
acquire knowledge and constant- 


ly to exercise oneself therein ? 


2. And is it not delightful to 
have men of kindred spirit come 
to one from afar? 3. But is 
not he a true philosopher who, 
though he be unrecognised of 
men, cherishes no resentment ?’’ 
Our old friend the # -— utters 
his platitudes and gives himself 
airs under the titles of the ‘ Man 
of Noble Mind,’ ‘ Philosopher,’ 
etc. Peace be tohim; he means 
well whatever garb he wears. 
The book is sure to find a 
welcome, and a ready sale. 


F. W. B. 


Islam in China, A neglected prob- 
lem. With illustrations, monu- 
mental rubbings, maps, etc. By 
Marshall Broomhall, B.A., Editorial 
Secretary China Inland Mission. 


7/6. 

John R. Mott, M.A., LL.D., 
Prof. Harlan M. Beach, M.A., 
and the Rev. Samuel M. Zwemer, 
D.D., jointly write of this book : 
‘This volume marks a distinct 
step in the progress of -mission- 
ary inyestigation in China, and 
is the first book of its character 
in the English language. It is 
both historical and descriptive of 
present-day conditions and based 
on thorough investigations and 
seientific criticisms of sources. 
In this book Mr. Broomhall has 
given the public a very compre- 
hensive and readable account 
in which all the essential facts 
in the problem are luminously 
set forth. ‘lhe critical hour is 
at hand when Moslem missions 
in China must be faced and 
specialists set to work to win 
this great neglected class for the 
Christ. But the special nature of 
the problem calls for specially 
trained workers and for a special 
literature. We bid the volume 
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Godspeed as a most helpful 
contribution\to one of the great- 
est problems of the present cen- 
tury.”’ To have won such an 
encomium from such men is 
commendation enough for any 
writer. I will only add that the 
printing, binding and _ illustra- 
tions of the book are equally | 
worthy of the highest praise. It 
is a delightful, interesting and 
most instructive volume. 
De 


2 18 The Life and Work of 
the Seventh Earl of Shaftesbury, 
with portraits. Prepared for the 
Chinese from the English edition of 
Edwin Hodder, by Evan Morgan. 
eye Christian Literature So- 
ciety. rice r covers 
This is a handsome volume of 
thirty-six chapters, written in 
excellent Weén-li, divided into 
three # and embellished by 
two photographs of the ‘' good 
earl,’’ showing how he looked 
at fifty years of age, and what 
changes time had wrought in 
him at eighty-one. ‘The hoary 
head is a crown of righteousness 
in his case, and will add to the 
respect with which the readers 
of the book will regard him after 
reading of his many good works. 
Books like this are much needed 
and should be widely circulated. 
Language is cheap, and mem- 
bers of the Christian church 
hear much 34 3, but it is a good 
thing to let James go by the 
side of Paul, so that while one 
shows the principles of the Gos- 
pel the other may show them in 
action. Such a concrete illus- 
tration as the book furnishes of 
the power of the Truth to pro- 
duce righteous living and work- 
ing, is worth several volumes 
of Christian evidences. If it 
might stir up any who read it 
to good works, it would do much 
to recommend the mission of 
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the Christian church. It should 
be in the library of all Chinese 


F. W. B. 


iE Evolution and the Origin 

of Life, by J. Darroch. Chinese 

Tract Society. 

RRA Evolution and Re- 
ligion, by D. MacGillivray, M.A., 
D.D. Christian Literature Society. 


The object of both of these 
little books is similar, namely, to 
show that the theory of evolution 
and the Christian religion are not 
entirely antagonistic to one an- 
other and to point out the limita- 
tions of the scientific doctrine of 
evolution. 

. The first book is written in 
a style which charms by its 
simplicity and clearness, and is 
much to be commended on that 
account. Weare of opinion that 
it attempts to prove too much. 
We believe that it is unwise to 
contort the account of the crea- 
tion in Genesis so as to make it 
harmonize completely with the 
evolutionary theory. 

For instance in regard to the 
creative act of the fourth day, 
the author’s account of the dis- 
crepancy is not very satisfactory. 
He says that although the sun 
and moon must have been creat- 
ed before this period, yet they 
did not appear in the heavens 
until then, because of the dense 
mists which enveloped the earth. 
Two facts are overlooked :. in 
the first place there were no 
human beings on the earth at 
that time to whom they could 
appear, and secondly the same 
word is used for ‘‘made’’ here 
as is used in regard to the crea- 
tive acts on other days. It is 
wiser to confess frankly that we 
are not to look to Genesis for a 
scientific account of creation. 

In pointing out the limitations 
of evolution, the author empha- 
sizes the difficulty in regard to 
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accounting for the origin of life. 
We think this argument should 
be used with caution. It will 
not do to make too much depend 
upon it. Of course, as is stated, 
to say that germs of life may 
have come to this earth from 
other planets in falling meteors 
only puts the difficulty one step 
further back. To say, however, 
that on account of the intense 
cold of the ether, it was impossi- 
ble is not scientific. Lord Kelvin 
thought it was conceivable and 
held that germs of life might 
have been held inside of intense- 
ly hot meteors. Whether the 
organic was evolved out of the 
inorganic may always remain an 
unsettled question, but we do 
not think it inconsistent with 
Theism to believe that once, 
under conditions which may 
never recur, the chasm was 
bridged and life was evolved. 
If the Almighty chose this 
method instead of creating some- 
thing new, it would still be just 
as much an evidence of His 
power and wisdom. As long as 
we believe in the immaunency of 
God in His world, we need have 
no fear of evolutionary teaching. 

In the second of the two 
books the style is somewhat 
obscure. In tone it is not as 
irenic as it might be. The 
author evidently believes that 
scientists are adversaries of re- 
ligion instead of seekers after 
truth. Too many apologists for 
Christianity adopt this attitude. © 
Darwin for instance did not 
start out to overthrow religion 
aud was perfectly honest when 
he came to what seems to us to 
be a wrong and sad conclusion 
in regard to purpose in nature 
and the evidence for the ex- 
istence of God. 

Again, he seems to raise up 
for himself a man of straw when 
he labors to show that the doc- 
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triné of natural selection has 
nothing to do with chemistry. 
No scientist would claim that it 
had, for natural selection has 
only to do with biology. 

We would repeat the same 
words of caution in regard to 
his discussion as to the origin of 
life as we used in speaking of 
the first book. The great con- 
ception of God immanent in His 
universe will help us to see the 
grandeur of the theory of evolu- 
tion. 


the United States. A series of 


- monographs prepared for the United 
States Exhibit at the Paris Exposi- 
tion. Translated by Evan Morgan. 
Shanghai ; Christian Literature So- 

ciety. Price 40 cents. 

This work of 200 pages gives 
a brief account of the beginning 
and spread of education in. the 
United States. It deals with 
both private and public schools, 
and gives tables which show the 
number of schools, the num- 
ber of students, and the variotis 
courses of study with the hours 
given to various subjects in 
schools of different grades. It 
also gives a brief account of. the 
principal institutions of learning 
in the different States. 

Works of philanthropy’ are 
also noticed, such as schools for 
the blind, insane asylums, in- 
‘stitutions for the deaf and dumb, 
etc. A useful book to put into 
the hands of any Chinese inter- 
ested in educational work. 


+ #246. Onward, Christian 
ldiers! A series of chapters on 
practical religion. Translated by 
Rev. W. P. Chalfant, B:A. Union 
~ Theological Seminary, Tsingchow- 
fu, Shantung. Mandarin. Shang- 
hai : Christian Literature Society for 


China. 


This is prefaced by the picture 
of a knight of olden times dressed 
in a fearful and wonderful suit 


of ancient armour. This pre- 
pares one for some ‘ blood and 
fire’ chapters, but in the twenty 
chapters which compose the-book 


_ there is nothing of a sanguinary 


character. Instead, the reader is 
urged to fight the good fight of 
faith by the exercise of homely 
virtues, and to live in accord 
with the precepts of the Gospel. 
In the first chapter, which deals 
with the far-reaching charac- 
ter of our actions and influence, 


an illustration is given of a. 


carpenter who put a worm-eaten 
plank into a vessel, with the 
result that the ship with its 
cargo and all on board perished 
# 7% This is prefaced 
by a dialogue between the cap- 
tain of the ship, and presumably 
the mate, in which the state of 
the vessel and its chances of 


keeping afloat are discussed: 


One feels puzzled to know how 
this dialogue was preserved, 
since all concerned went to the 
bottom, so one is compelled to 
take refuge in the pious hope 
that it was found in a bottle. 
May we suggest that details be 
given in a new edition ? 
F. W. B. 


7 2. Illustrative Answers to 
Prayer. A Record of Personal Ex- 
a by H. Clay Trumbull. 

ranslated by D. MacGillivray. 
Shanghai: Christian Literature So- 
ciety. 

- Fourteen short chapters com- 

pose this book, each giving some 

personal experience of answered 
prayer. The author, like the 
psalmist, has been young, but 
now is old, and his experiences 

have covered more than half a 

century ; this gives both weight 

aid value to: his testimony. 


Many of our Chinese brethren. 


would have their faith strength- 
ened and stimulated if they read 
this little work. F. W. B. 
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gt HH. Methods of Bible Study, 
by D. MacGillivray. Christian Lit- 
erature Society for China, Shang- 
hai. Price 5 cents. 


This is the substance of some 
lectures delivered by the author 
at the Nanking Bible Study In- 
stitute, and consists of four chap- 
ters dealing with the best meth- 
ods of Bible study and the 
best books to use. Consecutive 
reading is urged as contrasted 
with a haphazard method, and 
the reader is recommended to 
compare Scripture with Scrip- 
ture, and to follow the example 
of our Lord in his use of the 
Book in dealing with others. 
Those who heard these lectures 


were greatly privileged, not less 


so those who get them in per- 
manent form. 
F. W. B. 


Mandarin Prayer Book. 


This is a new edition of the 
Mandarin Prayer Book, publish- 
ed by the Church of England 
Mission in North China. It is 
a translation of the complete 
Book of Common Prayer of the 
Church of England, omitting 
only the preface of the thirty- 
nine articles. The Canticles and 
Psalms are printed for chanting, 
and the Epistles and Gospels are 
printed in full. There is an ap- 
pendix in which are placed va- 
rious changes in the liturgy which 
are sanctioned by the Bishop in 
North China for use in his 
diocese. Certain of these follow 
the use of the American Prayer 
Book, others have special inter- 
est of their own, e.g., a Collect, 
Epistle and Gospel are provided 
for China New Year’s day, and 
a-special service for the three 
‘rogation days,’ when prayer is 
offered for a bountiful harvest ; 
there are also certain interesting 
arrangements with regard to the 
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marriage service. Those who 
take special interest in ‘term’ 
questions will notice the remarks 
made on this subject in the 
English preface. The book is 
handy in size and clearly print- 
ed ; the price in its cheaper, but 
still very serviceable form, being 
$1. On thicker paper and bound 
in cloth $2, but sold at half 
price to Chinese. It cannot fail 
to be of interest to members of the 
Anglican Communion in China, 
both as an almost complete trans- 
lation of a venerable service 
book of the church and as ex- 
emplifying that combination of 
elasticity with order which is 
necessary for the church in 


China. 
W.S. M. 


BME SH HB. Pri- 
mary School Simplified Ethical 


Readers. 6vols. 20 cts. per vol. 
The Commercial Press. 


The first two books of this 
series contain nothing but pic- 
tures, to which an interesting 
story is attached. But the story 
is in the teacher’s book, so the 
lesson picture is to be studied 
by the scholar and the explana- 
tion is given by the teacher. 
A supplementary book for the 
teacher is provided, which ex- 
plains the ‘‘ Methods for teach- 
ing the simplified Ethical Read- 
ers.’’ This is issued in three 
vols. at 8 cts. per vol. In the 
scholar’s third book simple sen- 
tences are taught, and so on pro- 
gressively until the eighth book, 
when moral tales of some length 
are reached. The books are well 
printed, the characters particu- 
larly clear and well-cut, and the 
illustrations are excellent. It is 
no wonder the series has such a 
large sale; its success is well 


deserved. 
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School National Reader. Easy 


Lesson Series. Vols. 1 to 6. Price 

6 cts. per vol. 

This series commences with 
an illustrated book of single 
characters and very short sen- 
tences. The lessons are progres- 
sive; each succeeding volume 
being an advance on its pre- 
decessor. Simple science lessons 
are given freely. In Vol. IV 
there are pictures of Buddha, 
Mohammed and Jesus with a 
short notice of their teachings. 
The sale of this book has been 
and continues to be stupendous. 


Simple 


Chinese National Readers for Com- 
mon 
vol. 

These are a higher 
grade. The lessons are longer 
and the subjects more difficult. 
The high standard of style and 
printing are maintained through- 
out. 


15 and 20 cts. per 


Primary 
School Girls’ Ethical Readers, 8 


vols. Price 8 cts. Commercial 


Press. 
This series is for the girls’ 


schools what the corresponding — 


book noticed above is for the 
boys’. The style and method 
of teaching is the same; only 
the anecdotes in these books are 
adapted to girls’ reading as those 
are to boys. 


KF Girls’ Ad- 
vanced Ethical Readers. 15 cts. 


per vol. 


Readers, For girls’ common 

schools. 

These are duplicates in style 
of the corresponding series for 
boys, and are equally good and 
equally well-adapted for the pur- 
pose for which they are written. 
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Confucius and Confucianism. Four 
lectures by W. Gilbert Walshe, 
M.A. Kelly & Walsh, fr. . 


Rev. W. G. Walshe will be 
remembered by many as a well- 
known missionary who laboured 
with success under the C. M. S. 
in Shaohsing, aud later, as a 
member of the staff of the C. 
L,.S. He published several use- 
ful books, which still have a 
large sale. ‘These lectures were 
delivered under the ‘‘ James 
Long’’ lectureship foundation. 
They give a clear and succinct 
account of the origin and devel- 
opment of the Chinese people, 
their traditions and beliefs. Mr. 
Walshe, though debarred by 
family reasons from returning to 
the field, is the home secretary 
of the C. L. S., and by tongue 
and pen still renders good service 
to the cause of missions. 


All the World. Issued quarterly in 
the interests of the home depart- 
ment by the Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions of the Presbyterian Church of 
America. 


R. China’ ’s Young Men. Single 
copy 40 cts. per annum ; $2.20 for 
10 copies, 


The chief feature in this num- 
ber is a most interesting account 
by M. Fong Sec, M.A., of his 
early struggles to obtain an educa- 
tion in America and of his con- 
version in the Salvation Army in 
Sacramento. The whole paper, 
if published as a tract, would be 
most useful. 


Princess Aelfrida’s Charity. By Henry 
Landsell, D.D. Morden College, 
Blackheath. 6d. 


An interesting and true story 
of the estate bequeathed by the 
daughter of Alfred the Great to 
the church and its fortunes un- 
til to-day. 
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K A Guide to Christian: 
Women ‘‘in the words of Scripture.’’ 
By Miss S.J.Garland. West China 
Tract Society. $2.50 per hundred. 

‘* The preparation of this book 


‘is the result of a strong con- 


viction that comparatively few 
of the Chinese Christian women 
of this generation are likely to 
gain sufficient mastery of the 
Bible to find out what a mine 
of wealth it contains in the 
shape of practical directions for 
every-day life. With this con- 
viction came an equally strong 
desire that they might have in 


‘concrete form the simple teach- 


ing of the word itself as to the 
duties of daughter, wife, mother, 
mistress, friend and so on.’’ 
(From the preface.) 


Selections from Pioneers of France 
in the New World. 1/-. 


Selections from A Survey of Lon- 
don by John Stow. 1/-. 

The Seven Kings of Rome. From 
the first book of Livy, with intro- 
duction, exercises and notes by G. 
H, Hall, M.A., assistant master at 
Westmiuster. 1/6, 

These three books are pub- 
lished by Macmillan & Co., and 
are as excellent as this firm’s 


publications usually are. 


Tientsin-Anglo Chinese College, Col- 
lege Echoes and the Degree Day 
Programme. 


January 18th was a red letter 
day in the annals of the Anglo- 
Chinese College, Tientsin. For 
the first time in the history of 


the institution there were four 


students who graduated. The 
Viceroy of Chihli presented the 
diplomas and made a congratula- 
tory speech. The proceedings 
passed off with much eclat. It 
was a day to live in the remem- 
brance of those privileged to be 
present. 


China as Isaw It: A Woman’s Letters 
from the Celestial Empire. By A.S. 
Roe. With 3g illustrations. The Mac- 
millan Company. New York, 1g1o. 
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The writer of this book was 
in or near China for about two 
years. Unlike the ordinary 
tourist she took the trouble to 
study the language, so as to be 
able to travel without difficulty, 
and even (mirabile dictu/) be- 
came tolerably proficient in the 
use of the Chinese pen. ©The 
chapters of the book take the 
form of letters in easy and 
familiar style, covering the period 
from May, 1907, to February, 
1909. Mrs. Roe and her com- 
panion, whom she refers to as 
‘* Deborah,’’ journeyed in North- 
ern and Western China and, in 
the main, followed the lines of 
rail and boat travel. The ex- 


ceptions were a journey by mule- 


litter in Shantung; some days in 
carts in Shansi, and an excur- 
sion in sedan-chair in Szechuan. 

This open-eyed, observant 
traveller, making light of dis- 
comforts, keenly alive to the 
picturesque and the humorous, 
has produced a readable and in- 
teresting book, even if it can 
make no great claims to per- 


manence. Mrs. Roe went into 


the homes of missionaries, was 
by them given entrance to the 
homes of the Chinese, and so 
saw a great deal that is denied 
to the ordinary traveller. The 
really illuminating pictures are 
chiefly photo-engravings, though 
there are two full pages repro- 


duced from drawings by native 


artists, and the sketch of the 
mule-litter in which the writer 
travelled from Tengchowfu to 
Chefoo is from a _ water-color 


drawing. P L Cc 


A oth #8. On True Liberty. By 
Pastor Fsiang Pao-ren, Wenchow. 
Published by the Printing 
Office, Wenchow, 3 cts. per copy. 


A well-written little book on | 
the liberty of the Gospel. 
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Recent Announcement, 

The Traveller's Guide. Religious Hyde's Practical Ethics. Cheng 
Tract Society, London, Ching-chang. 7 

Directory of Worship of Presbyte- Marked New Testament. R. T. S.. 


rian Church, by C. D. Herriott. 
Life of Stephen Grellet. C. L. S.. 
F. B. Meyer’s Elijah. C. L. S. 
From Zoroaster to Christ, being 
life of first Parsee convert to Chris- 
tianity. L. S. 
Com. on Amos. C. Brown, 
Life of Mrs, Kumm. J. Vale. 
Newell’s O. T. Studies. J. Vale. 


Expository and Homiletical Com- 


mentary on the Gospels. Rev. Thos. 
C. Fulton, 

Bible of Nature, Thomson. CLS. 
E. Morgan. 

Preacher’s Helper. Mr. Tong. 

CHINA MISSION Book. D. 
MACGILLIvRAY. C.L.S. 

Scofield’s Bible References, A. Sy- 
denstricker, 

China Mission Study Class Book. 
D. MacGillivray. 

Touching Incidents, etc. By S. B. 
Shaw. ‘Translated by Miss Franz. 

Ethical Teaching of Jesus. D. Mac- 
Gillivray. 

The Faith of a Christian, Mrs, 
Couling. 

A History of Western Ethics. Mrs. 
Couling. 

Dr. Churchill King on the Sermon 
on the Mount. D. MacGillivray. 


Syllabic Vocabulary, Shanghai Dia- 
lect. Dr. A. M. and Rev. C. M. Myers. 

An Irish Saint. C. Le S. 

Revised edition. Williamson's Aids 
to Bible Study. C.L, S. 


The Future of China. ‘Brockman, 
China and the Cigarette. Exner. 
How to Study the Bible. Torrey. 
How to Keep Healthy. 

Modern Missions. Stewart. 

A Handbook of Y. M. C. A., by 
H. L. Zia. 

Studies in the Gospel of Luke, by 
R. E. Speer, translated by H. L. Zia. 

Bible Promises classified for Daily 
Devotion. A new edition of an old 
book, prepared by H. L. Zia. 

The Missing Ones, translated by 
Y. S. Ching. 

“Christian Ethics. by H. L. Zia. 

Studies in St. John, by R, E. Lewis, 
translated by H. L. Zia. 

Silent Times, a Book to Help - 
Reading the Bible into Life, by J. R 
Miller, translated by H. L. Zia. 

Call for Volunteers, by Pastor Ding 
Li-mei. 

Introduction to Bible for literati. 
by Van I. 


« 


‘Missionary News. 


We are glad to learn tliat the 
Union Hymn Book published 
by the Central China Religious 
Tract Society is now undergoing 
revision and will be considerably 
enlarged. A Committee is also 
revising the Shanghai Union 
Hymn Book. 


Famine in East Central China. 


Mr. Lobenstine desires to cor- 
rect the impression that the pre- 
sent famine is not so bad or sc 
widespread as the famine of 
1906-7. Without counting 
Kiangsu, the approximate area 


time. 


of distress is 9,000 square miles, 
with a population of not less 
than three and a half millions 
according to Richard’s reckon- 
ing. He states that a careful 
list of a million people in North 
Anhwei are already receiving 
help. 

3,600 tons of foodstuffs are 
coming in a_ transport from 
America, but will probably not 
reach the people till May, when 
distress will probably be greatest. 
Meantime the committee ur- 
geutly requires cash donations to 
carry over the people till Bin 
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In addition to relieving the 
starving, the committee would 
like to help by providing grain 
for planting this spring’s crop, 
and undoubtedly clothing for 
next winter will be greatly need- 
ed also. 


Contributions may be sent to 
D. MACGILLIVRAY, 
143 North Szechuen Road, Shanghai. 


Hangchow College. 


The photograph in this issue 
of the RECORDER shows the 
buildings recently completed for 
the Hangchow College in its 
new site on Hangchow river. 
The college campus is on a bluff 
a hundred feet above the river’s 
mean tide. . The two buildings 
nearest the bank are the dormi- 
tories; the one on the east, 
nearest the Six Harmony Pago- 
da, being the gift of Mr. and 
Mrs. D. B. Gamble, and the one 
on the west being the gift of 
Messrs W. E. Wheeler and E. 
G. Dusenbury and the Hon. 
N. P. Wheeler. The Class- 
Hall and Administration: build- 
ing, but partly roofed in the 
picture, is the gift of Mr. L. H. 
Severance. There are five resi- 
dences, one of them slightly 
beyond the one with roof partly 
completed. Four of these are 
for the foreign teaching staff 
and one for the Chinese head 
master. ‘The upper residence is 
built by the Southern Presby- 
terian Mission for their repre- 
sentative on the faculty; this 
Mission being now in union 
with the Northern Mission in 
this general scheme of educa- 
tional work. An observatory, 
as yet not begun because the 
plans have not been forthcom- 
ing, is the gift of Mrs. Chas. P. 
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Turner. This latter building will 
occupy a knoll of ground beyond 
the extreme left in the picture. 

Four thousand fruit trees have 
been planted, and are in pros- 
perous condition, a hoped-for 
basis in a proposed plan for 
providing work for self-support 
for some of the boys. Foliage 
trees also, in abundance, have 
been started, and should some 
day make the grounds a place 
of great beauty. 

The entire college site at pre- 
sent occupies five hundred mow 
of land, running from a hill-top, 
seven hundred feet high, to the 
edge of the river, where is a 
sand beach about a third of a 
mile long. There is also a 
stream of spring water which 


- is sufficient to furnish the water 


supply. A large, natural amphi- 
theatre will furnish the athletic 
field, where a few thousand 
spectators can look on with 
advantage at every detail of the 
sports of any occasion. . 
The great desideratum to 
crown it all will be the develop- 
ment of such a moral and spirit- 
ual tone as that the men who 
attend, shall day by day be 
formed into men of power and 
leadership in the building up of 
a Christian church for China and 
in the developing of higher polit- 
ical and social ideals for the race. 


ROBERT F. FITCH. 


Visit of Sunday School Delegation. 


Mr. Frank L. Brown, a mem- 
ber of the Executive Committee 
of the World’s Sunday School 
Association, passed through 
Shanghai, February 11th, on his 
way to the Philippines. He is 
deputed by the World’s Sunday 
School Association to visit the 
Philippines, China, Korea and 
Japan in the interest of organ- 
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HANGCHOW PRESBYTERIAN COLLEGE, SHOWING RESIDENCES, ADMINISTRATION BUILDING, ETC. 
Photo by R. F. Fitch, 
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ized Sunday School work. In 
the Philippines he expects to 
meet Bishop McDowell, chair- 
man of the Board of Sunday 
Schools of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church in. America, and 
with him. attend a series of Sun- 
day School conventions in these 
countries. The meetings in 
China will begin at Hongkong 
about March 12th and continue 
up the coast and about Shang- 
hai until the deputation leaves 
for Korea and Japan, probably 
about April 3. 

The visit of Bishop McDowell 
and Mr. Brown comes at a most 
opportune moment in the his- 
tory of organized Sunday School 
work in China. It will be re- 
membered that at the Shanghai 
Centenary Conference a _ con- 
tinuation committee was ap- 
pointed to forward the interests 
of the Sunday School in the 
empire. An appeal was also 


made for a general organizing. 


secretary for this department of 
missionary work and part sup- 
port promised. The committee 
consider themselves extremely 
fortunate in securing the services 
of Dr. A. P. Parker as honorary 
editorial secretary. He is at 
present preparing the Interna- 
tional Uniform Sunday School 
Lesson Helps and basing the 
work on Peloubet’s Select Notes. 

The general organizing secret- 
ary, sought for so long, has at 
last been found in the person of 
Rev. Elwood G. Tewksbury, 
and an appropriation for the 
secretary and his work is assur- 
ed for a term of years by the 
British section of the World’s 
Sunday School Association, the 
British Sunday School Union. 
Mr. Tewksbury brings to the 
work the experience and enthu- 
siasm of many years’ work with 
young people in connection with 
the North China Union College 
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and the American Board Mission 
at T‘ungchow, near Peking. 
He arrived in Shanghai in 


December last. 
And now the work of organ- 
ization is beginning... At a 


recent meeting of the Centenary 
Conference Sunday School Com- 
mittee it was unanimously voted 
that a national Sunday School © 
association be formed, to be 
called the China Sunday School 
Union. It will be under the 
auspices of this Union and under 
the immediate charge of its gen- 
eral secretary, Mr. Tewksbury, 
that this first series of Sunday 
School gatherings will be held. 

Two or three meetings are 
planned for each center that the 
deputation will visit. To these 
meetings will be invited Sunday 
School workers, both Chinese 
and foreign, and all who are 
teaching or wish to teach the 
Bible. The general subjects to 
be considered are : ‘‘ The World- 
wide Sunday School Movement” 
and ‘‘What Part shall China 
and this Local Center have in 
the Organized Sunday School 
Work?’’ The committee hope 
that as soon as possible each local 
center will organize a Sunday 
School committee, auxiliary or 
union, and affiliate itself with the 
The way 
will thus be open for the general 
secretary and his associate work- 
ers by correspondence and dep- 
utation work to help, as may 
be in their power, the Sunday 
Schools of each district, 

It is thus most fortunate that 
Bishop McDowell for the Me- 
thodist Church and Mr. Brown, © 
representing the World’s S. S. 
Association, can help in launch- 
ing this most important work of 
Sunday School organization in 
some of the leading centers of 
mission work. Mr. Brown is 
known to many from his visit 
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toShanghai just before the Cen- 
tenary Conference. His visit to 
Japan tvas eminently successftl, 
and resulted in the organization 
ef the Sunday School Association 
of Japan. Bishop McDowell needs 
uo introduction:to the mauy who 
have: been inspired by his utter- 
ances at the Student Volunteer 
and other conventions for young 
in the United States. 
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| Report” of the ‘Bible F Presentation 


Committee. 
You Kop-rsunc and CZAR LIEN-FU, 
decoration of the. Bible 


was finished on November.2tst, 
i910, and on'the followitig after- 


-}OON, from several nominations, . 


two representatives were chosen, 
viz.,. Messrs. Yu and Czar as a 
committee to take the Bible to 
Peking 

‘A special meeting took place 
in the ‘* Martyrs’ Memorial 
Hall’’ of the Chinese Y.'M. C. 
A. building for.an exhibition of 
the Bible to the public. The 
style and form of the Bible is 
very nearly the same as the one 
presented to the Empress-Dow- 
ager in the 20th year of Kuang 
Hsu. These: four volumes are 
covered with eight silver covers 
beautifully carved. The first is 
@ picture of ‘‘ A Vineyard,’’ the 
second ‘‘ Shepherds tending their 
Sheep,’’ the third ‘‘ The omg 
ef Christ,’’ and the fourth is 
picture of ‘The 
These four volumes were placed 
in four silver cases with beauti- 
ful pictures of the parables carv- 
ed upon them—‘*The Prodigal 
Son,””.' The Marriage Feast,’’ 
Ten Virgins,’’ etc. 

On. November 25th these four 
aainenee were placed in the lead- 
ing stores of Shanghai—at Hall 
and Holtz, Ltd., Weeks & Co.; 


Ltd., Whiteaway Laidlaw & 
Co.—to be viewed by the public. 
- In ‘the evening of the same 
day we boarded the Hsin Ming, 
of the China Merchants’ Steam 
Navigation Co. 

- Fearing that there would be 
trouble we wrote to the Com- 
missioner of the Imperial Mari- 
time Customs to grant us a pass- 
port. He replied that he could 
be sure we pass the ports-as far 
as Tientsin without any difficul- 
ty, but had no control over 
Tientsin, and it would be advis- 
able for us to send a ‘petition to 
the Taotai for such permit. 
Accordingly we wrote to. the 
Shanghai Taotai. 

-“Though we got down to the 
steamer in the evening, yet we 
did not set sail till the next 
morning. On November 28th 
we duly reached Taku Bar. Ow- 
ing to the shallowness of water 
there we were delayed in enter- 
ing the port; by the next day, 
when some goods were discharg- 
ed into cargo boats, then she 
sailed, and we reached the wharf 
at Tse Tsoh Ling in the even- 
ing. When Mr. Zoong T's-voong, 
of the Tientsin Y. M. C. A., and 
Mr. Tsang Pah-ling, of the Chi- 
nese Christian Missionary Socie- 
ty learned of our arrival, they 
called a congratulatory meeting 
and invited us to dine with them. 
During the dinner we _ talked 
about the Bible presentation and 
the establishment of ewer 
ing churches. 

On December at 4.30 p.m., 
we started for Peking by the 
Peking-Shanhaikwan Railway, 
and reached ‘I'sun-yang-men of 
Peking at 8 p.m., the eastern 
station of this railway where 
the native police search the 
passengers’ luggage. As we had 
the Taotai’s permit we: passed 
without any difficulty and went 
to the Kyung Tai Hotel near the 
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bank of Se Woo for our lodging. 
When the members of the five 
churches at Peking heard of our 
arrival, they offered to take us 
to Ti-an-men, west of the Drum 
Tower, at the seminary, for our 
lodging. On December 2nd and 
3rd they posted Chinese notices 
that ‘‘ Pastor Yu, of Shanghai,”’ 
had arrived at Tsun-yang-men 
station, but unfortunately we 
had already gone to the Kyung 
Tai Hotel on the 1st instant. 
Since we have received such kind 
treatment from them, we ought 
to have removed to the semi- 
nary at once, but as we had to 
prepare the petition, we were 
obliged to remain in the hotel 
for the present. On December 
sth a special congratulatory 
meeting was held in the Union 
Church hall at Tung-dz-k‘eu, 
and we were requested to address 
those present about the Bible 
presentation, and we read over 
the petitions. They all appre- 
ciated these very much. Then 
the Bible was passed around to 
those present, aud every one 
praised it. In the evening the 
representatives from different 
missions invited us to dine with 
them in the Gospel Hall at 
Kyung-yu-hu-doong. 
- On December oth we were 
invited by the church members 
of Pok-tdong-tseu, so we went 
there by the morning train. 
When we reached there we found 
many waiting for us. In the 
afternoon a special congratula- 
tory meeting was held in the 
Union Church hall, and there 
were about four or five hundred 
members present. The address 
given was one nearly the same 
as that given at Tung-dz-k‘eu, 
Peking. We returned by the 
last train on the next day. 

On December 13th all things 
were ready, so we handed the 
Bible and. the petition to the 
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Court of Censors. The pre- 
sident of the Court of Censors, 
H. E. Tsang Iung-ling, being a 
conservative and unfavorably 
disposed to our religion and 
foreigners, after hearing the word 
** Christian,’’ returned the peti- 
tion tous. Some minutes later 
H. E. Ye Kuh-tan came, and we 
delivered the Bible and petition - 
to hin. He was more favorably 
disposed than H. E. Tsang Iung- 
ling, so he received our petition. 
After a few minutes many 
historiographers came, who 
praised such an act, but not 
H. E. Tsang Iung-ling. On 
this account they were forced 
to tell us that as we Christians 
are connected with foreigners, 
we should have to send in our 
petition through the Board of 
Foreign Affairs for presentation. 
There was no other way but to 
return to the hotel for the pre- 
paration of another petition to 
be presented to the Board of 
Foreign Affairs. 

On the next day we present- 
ed this new petition to the Board 
of Foreign Affairs, but the as- 
sistant official said that the 
president of the board was out, 
so we must come at 2.30 p.m. 
The next day we went again 
to see if we could get any news 
of the presentation. He an- 
swered that it had been sent to 
the palace, and if we wished 
to have a definite reply we must 
wait unti] the Emperor’s reply 
comes out. Thus we waited for 
ten days, and yet no reply was 
received, so we were very anx- 
ious about it. On December 
25th, after consideration, we 
sought for some natives of our 
province to help us to obtain such 
news. Accordingly we went to 


the president of the Board of 
Foreign Affairs, H. E. Tsur, and 
the vice-presidents, H. E. Woo 
but unfortunately 
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they were all out, so we went to 
see them again on the next day. 
After souie conversation they 
all praised such an act and as- 
sured us that there must be 
some news about it within the 
week. By this time Mr. Czar 
Lien-fu had left for Honan, his 
native place, so Mr. Yu alone 
remained at Peking for the 
Emperor’s reply. It came out 
on January 2nd, 1911, and was 
very satisfactory. 


Mr. Yu, on his way back 
from Peking, stopped at nearly 
every place. There were many 
congratulatory meetings held. 
Warm-hearted invitations were 
extended to him all along the 
way. The one by whom he 
was most honoured is a secret- 
ary of the Peking Y. M.C. A., 
Mr. Robert E. Gailey, and soon 
the night before Mr. Yu started 
from Peking, he asked Mr. Yu 
to stay with him, as the place 
where Mr. Yu stopped was a 
loug distance from the railway 
station, and he might miss the 
morning train. He told his 


servants to hire two jinricshaws > 


for the early morning and to 
get up at 4.30 a.m. Mr. Gailey 
had Mr. Yu take supper with 
him and sleep in a foreign bed 
in his own room, telling Mr. 
Yu not to unpack his luggage 
because it might make him too 
late if he had to pack it again 
in the morning. The next day, 
although the weather Was very 
cold and the stars bright in the 
sky, yet Mr. Gailey got up at 
4.30 a.m. with Mr. Yu. Such 
a foreign friend was never met 
before. The Peking and Tien- 
tsin Y. M. C. A., under his con- 
trol, is very prosperous indeed, 


and is really beneficial to our 


country. | 


We put these few lines here 
for remembrance. 
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Anglican Items. 


The fact that Bishop Molony 
has appointed the Rev. W. S. 
Moule, M.A., of Ningpo, a son 
of Archdeacon Moule, as arch- 
deacon of the C. M. S., will be 
noted with interest. At the 
same time there has to be chro- 
nicled the first appointment of a 
Chinese clergy man tothe archdia- 
conal office in the person of the 
Rev. T. S. Sing, C. M.S. pastor 
of two Ningpo congregations. 


Dr. F. L. Hawks Pott, after 
mature consideration, has declin- 
ed to accept the Bishopric of 
Wuhu. 
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RUSSIA AND CHINA, 


A London tel m of February 17, 
states that bas commu nicated 
to Great Britain, France and Japan 
her intention to make a demonstration 
on the Chinese frontier. 

Telegrams from St. Petersburg state 
that the long-smouldering irritation in 
Russia — China has ended in a 
decision by Russia to take forcible ac- 
tion. It is understood that Russia will 
reoccupy Kuldja, which was restored 
~ to China by the Treaty of 1881. Russia 
intends to enforce the provisions of 


the Russo-Chinese Treaty of 1881, not 


1879. including the questions of free 
trade in Mongolia, the extra-territorial 
rights of Russians in China and the 
establishment of a Russian Consulate 
at Kobdo. 

Telegrams from Peking, February 
21, say that, while not admitting 
that there have been any infringement 
of the 1881 Treaty, China’s reply to 
Russia is most conciliatory. The re- 

ly reiterates the provisions of the 

reaty and promises the most strict 
observance of obligations for the 
future. It points out that, when 
’ Consulates are established, the levy- 
ing of duties on trade will come into 
force. 

THE PLAGUE. 


The plague, which originated in 
Manchuria and Mongolia, still spreads, 
robably from the return at Chinese 
laos Year of the thousands of coolies 
who go from Shantung and Chihli to 
work further north on the rivers, 
railways, in flour mills, and in the 
lumber industry. The bacillus is 
identical with the bubonic. Latest re- 
ts say that ‘‘the efficacy of Haff- 
ine’s vaccine seems well established, 
but from the fifth to the seventh day, 
inclusive, after inoculation, there 
seems to be a negative influence, and 
persons must take great care.’’ 

The correspondent of the W.-C. 
Daily News reports from Mukden 
on February 14 that ‘‘The plague 
is spreading, far and wide, over this 
fair land. In cities, such as this, 
where we have enlightened’ Chinese 
officials, it is held in check, for the 
time being, but no one knows when 
it may get all out of hand, as the 
people try all they can to checkmate 
the sanitary workers. In the few 
places where the Japanese have been 
given full control, there is not much 
to fear, as their methods are so very 


strict, and they have such a large 
number of highly trained men, who 
are able to enforce measures with a 
strong hand. Many Chinese officials 
are doing nobly, but they are badly 
sepa Ae by the fear of rousing 


ag ace. 
e following is the text of the . 
speech made by H.E. Hsi Liang, 
iceroy of Manchuria, at the Memo- 
rial Service held at the British Con- 
sulate-General in Mukden on Febru- 
ary I, 1911, in connection with the 
death by plague, on January 25, of 
Arthur F, Jackson, B.A., M.B.Ch., 
B. Cantab., D.T.M. 

“We have shown ourselves wun- 
worthy of the trust laid upon us by 
our Emperor; we have allowed a dire 
pestilence to overwhelm the sacred 
capital. 

‘His Majesty the King of Great 
Britain shows sympathy with every 
country when calamity overtakes 
them. His subject, Dr. Jackson, 
moved by his sovereign’s spirit, and 
with the heart of the Saviour, who 
gave His life to deliver the world, 
responded nobly when we asked him 
to help our country in its need. He 
went forth to help us in our fight ; 
daily, where the pestilence lay thick- 
est, midst the groans of the dying, he 
struggled to cure the stricken, to find 
medicine to stay the evil. 

‘*Worn by his efforts, the pestilence 
seized upon him and took him from 
us, long ere his time. Our sorrow is 
beyond all measure, our grief too 
deep for words. 

‘Dr. Jackson was a young man of 
high education and great natural 
ability. He came to Manchuria with 
the intention of spreading medical 
knowledge and thus conveying un- 
told blessing upon the Eastern peo- 
ples. In pursuit of his ideal he was 
cut down. The Presbyterian Mission 
has lost a worker of great promise, the 
Chinese government a man who gave 
his life in his desire to help them. 

*“O spirit of Dr. Jackson, we pray 
you intercede for the twenty million 

ple in Manchuria and ask the 
ord of heaven to take away this 
a so that we may once more 
ay our heads in peace upon our 
pillows. 

‘In life you were brave, in death 
you are an exalted spirit. 

‘*Noble spirit, who sacrificed your 
life for us, help us still and look 
down in kindness upon us all.’’ 
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Missionary Journal. 


MARRIAGES. 


At Chentu, February 1st, Miss FANNY 
RILey to Mr. FINDLAY ANDREW, 
both C. I. M. 


AT Weihweifu, Honan, February 9th, 
AGNES A. HALL to HUGH MAc- 
KENZIE, both C. P. M. 


DEATHS. 


AT Vancouver, December 25th, 1910, 
Rev. ALEXANDER KENMURE (Pas- 
tor of St. Paul’s Pres. Churcl), 
formerly Agent of the B. and F. 
Bible Society of China and Corea. 


At Swatow, January 27th, Miss 
Myra F. WELD, A. B. F. M. S., of 
typhoid. 


BIRTHS. 


‘AT Shaohsing, January 5th, to Dr. 


and Mrs. C. H. BARLow. A. B. M. 
U., a daughter (Harriet Hawley). 


AT Lintsingchow, January 13th, to 
Rev. and Mrs, EMERY W. ELLIS, 
A. B. C. F. M., a son (Preston 
Josephus.) 


AT Mingchow, Kansu, January 18th, 
to Mr. and Mrs. MARTIN EKVALL, 
C. and M. A., a daughter (Marjorie 
Irene). 


AT Canton, January Igth, to Rev. and 
Mrs. G. W. MARSHALL, A. P. M., 
a daughter (Elizabeth Katherine. ) 


AT Chinkiang, January 28th, to Rev. 
K, and Mrs. MCLEop, C.I.M., a 
daughter (Mary Christina.) 


AT Jinningfu, Honan, February 6th, 
t6 Mr. and Mrs. T. EKELAND, Aim. 
Lutheran Mission, a son (Paul 
Thormod),. 


AT Wenchow, February 13th, to Rev. 
E. C. and Mrs. SEARLE&, twin 
daughters (Florence Margaret and 
Winifred Marv.) 

At Tungchow, February 21st, to Mr. 
aud Mrs, WM. H. CARL EB&LING, 
A. B. C. F. M., twins (Charlotte 
Marie and William Heury Carl, 


Jr.) 
ARRIVALS. 


January 28th, Rev. and Mrs. A. G. 


February 2nd, Rev. W. RUDLAND, 
Mr. and Mrs. W. N. Bencuer C, I, 


M. (ret.).; Rev. and Mrs. J. C. 
CRENSHAW. 


February 11th, Rev. and Mrs. C, 
R. Kk&t.LoGGc, M. E. M., Foochow; 
Rev. F. G. Smira and Mrs. Brew- 
ster and children, M. E. M.,, 
Hinghwa. 

February 12th, Misses M. E. FRAR- 
on and F, J. Fowef (ret.), Misses 
M. S. CRUICKSHANKS and G. N, 
all C. I. M. 


February 16th, Mrs. O. BurGEss 
and daughter (ret.), Mr. FRANCIS 
C. I, M. 


February 17th, Miss M. J. Mc- 
INTOSH, Miss SLOAN, and Mrs, RAT- 
CLLIFFE, C. P. M., Honan. 


DEPARTURES. 


January 31st, Dr. F. Fours and 
wife, A. P. M., for U. S.A. 


January 28th, Miss M, A. HOLMEs, 
Friends Mission, for U. S. A. 


February 3rd, Misses T. AHILSTROM 
and F, J. PAc#, C.1I.M., for Eng- 
land. 


February 7th, Rev. R. H. GLOVER, 
M.D., wife and family, for U. S.A. 
and Canada. 


Febriiary 9th, Miss E. WARD, A. 
P. M., Peking, for U.S.A. — 


February 14th, Dr. C. GoopRICH 
and family, A. B.C. F. M., Peking, 
for U.S. A.; Miss A. L. CROWL, A. 
B. M. U., Hanyang, for England ; 
Mrs. H. DuUBOSE, So. P. M., Soochow, 
for U. S. A.; Rev. and Mrs. A. 
Berc, C.I M., for Sweden. 


February 18th, Miss A. M. WELLS, 
M. E. M., Chungking, for U. S. A.; 
Dr. J. JONES and family, U.M.C. U., 
Ningpo, for England; Rev. W. C. 
LONGDEN and family, M. E. M., 
Chinkiang, for U.S, A. 


February 23rd, Mrs. JAS. STOBIE 
aud children, U. F. C. of S., and 
Miss Paton, Ashiho, for Scotland ; 
Miss J. I. P. C. M., 
Fukamen, for Scotland; Rev. E. E. 
AIKEN and family, A. B. C. M. F., 
Paotingfu, for U. S. A. 


February 27th, Mr. F. S. CARSON 
and wife, Dr. F. OHLINGER, Miss C. 
Simpson, Mr. T. M. WILKINSON, 
and Dr. E. H. HarT and family, all 
M. E. M., for U. S. A. 
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